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The Sale of Dairy Products as a Guide Post to “$500 More a Year Farming.” 


wx] AIRYING is a particularly profit- 
ty 


able and an especially exacting 

branch of farming. The success- 
ful dairym an must be a man who has a 
trained mtnd, who can think clearly 
along widely different lines, and also a 
man who has learned how to do his 
work well. The man who is not willing 
to learn how to select his cows, how to 
feed them, how to care for his milk, how 
to market his products to the best ad- 
vantage, and, having learned these 
things, is not then willing to give his 
-business ceaseless thought and attention, 
is not at all likely to be ajsuccessful 
} yee. There is little place in any 

| line of farm work for slip-shod thinking 
| or careless work; but in no line will 
'} they produce results more quickly dis- 

@rous than in dairying. Not that it re- 
quires any special genius to be a good 
dairyman, but it does require a willing- 
hess to do, right at the time, any work A Guernsey cow, Margaret. She gave in one year 8652.7 pounds of milk. containing 403.25 pounds of butter fat.® 
Reproduced:by-courtesy,o Wisconsin Experiment Station. 
that needs to be done, to keep a watch- 
ful eye on every detail of the business, and to keep up this oversight from the year's beginning to its end. In return for this, however, there 
is no line of farming which offers greater returns. Think of it for a minute: The farmers of the Northwest are getting rich and making their 
lands rich producing butter and cheese and cream to sell in the South where all thesethings could be produced much more cheaply. 

Let us look at the reasons for our shameful neglect of this great industry. There are several: Our conditions have not been such as 
to promote the raising of good cows, and without good cows profitable dairying is impossible. Cattle ticks, the open range, and scrub 
bulls mean poor cows The scarcity of feeds, consequent upon our passion for the one-crop system, is another prevailing reason; for 
No cow can produce milk at a profit if she is not properly fed. Then we have not, as a rule, knowr how to utilize the feeds we have to 
the best advantage. No more have we known how to handle milk and its products after they are produced. The average butter made 
in the South is of wretched quality, and unsanitary methods ofcaring for milk are sadly prevalent. Such things cannot continue. Many 
thousands of farmers in the South, we believe, are 
going in the next ten years to attain financial inde- 
pendence through dairying as a business, or to add 
largely to their incomes through judiciously com- 
bining the sale of dairy products with other lines 
of work. Will you be one? 
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XX.—By Selling Dairy Products. 





AIRY PRODUCTS ARE not counted upon 
as a source of revenue by the average 
Southern farmer.. We do not produce suf- 
ficient to supply the needs of our farms, much 
less the cities and towns; hence, the small quant- 
ities sold by an occasional farmer do not material- 
ly figure in our farm earnings. For instance, the 
States of North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia sell $2,918, 428 worth of dairy products 
annually; whereas the State of Wisconsin alone 
sells $21,048,385 worth annually. In other words, 
each farm worker in our territory sells $2.54 
worth of dairy products while each farm worker 
in Wisconsin sells $79.71 worth, or. thirty-one 
ttimes as much as we. 

There is probably no food product of our farms 
that is superior to milk, when we consider its 
healthfulness and the cheapness with which it 
may be produced, and yet, we do not use dairy 
products on our farms to the extent which would 
be profitable. In proportion to the number of 
farm workers in our territory, we consume on the 
farms only about one-half the dairy products con- 
sumed by the farms of Wisconsin. We, therefore, 
neither produce dairy products as a food nor as a 
sales product, in sufficient quantities to meet the 
needs of successful modern farming or proper 
living. There are, of course, operatitig causes 
which account for this condition, and it does not 
necessarily follow that because dairying has lifted 
Wisconsin from poverty to prosperity that it 
would do the same for us. 


a 
The Drawbacks to Southern Dairying. 


AT E THINK OF BUT TWO conditions, how- 
MY 4 ever, that operate against the successful 
development of dairying in the South; and 
only one of these is really difficult to overcome. 
The warmer climate makes the production and 
handling of sanitary dairy products a little more 
difficult and expensive, but this obstacle may be 
overcome and is more than compensated for by 
certain distinct advantages which we possess. 

The other is a real difficulty which can only be 
overcome after years of work, growth and gradual 
development of a new and revised idea of farm 
life and soil needs. There is no form of farm 
production requiring more exacting supervision, 
or more intelligence than dairying. The fact that 
the rewards of the dairyman are equal to the 
demands made upon him, is an important fact, 
but does not give immediate help to solve the dif- 
ficulty which confronts us in developing the dairy 
industry. Dairying does not suit our system of 
agriculture, nor our ideas of farm life. The close 
personal attention imperatively demanded by the 














dairy business and the high degree of intelligence | 


and knowledge required to make it successful, are 
not agreeable to the young white farmers of the 
South and are far beyond the mass of our farm 
workers. 


A general change in the ideas of a people, or 
the introduction of a new system of agriculture, 
must be a matter of slow growth and develop- 
ment. But the advantages of dairying to the 
South are so many and so great and are so close 
to the foundation of any permanently successful 
system of agriculture which it is possible for us 
to build up, that we feel entirely safe in stating 
that there is no field of agricultural production 
which offers a more inviting and certain field of 
successful work to the Southern farmer than 
dairying. 

Two things which have not in the past largely 
entered into our farming operations are absolute- 
ly essential to successful dairying at this time. 
These are (1) the regular attention of the person 
financially interested and (2) the every-day em- 
ployment of the dairy knowledge in use by the 
best dairymen and available to all who will seek 
it. This statement leads to the plain conclusion 
that not every farmer is fitted for dairy produc- 
tion. In fact, there are to-day comparatively few 
Southern farmers who are likely to make an im- 
mediate success of dairying; and yet there are 





The next four articles in this series will be as follows: 
May 27.—By Cultivating Better and More Economically. 
June 3.—By Building a Silo. 

June 10.—By Finding Out,Which Dairy Cows are Cheating 





many who by starting right and learning the busi- 
ness through study and practice would find it rich- 
ly profitable. 

& 


How Dairying Will Help Our Farms 
and Us. 


HAT ARE THE BENEFITS which would 
result from a more extensive and general 
development of the dairy business in the 





South? 
(1) The feeding of dairy cattle would serve as 
a convenient means of marketing farm feed prod- 
ucts at a profit over the cost of their production. 
(2) The dairy cow is the most effective machine 
for converting feeds into food products for man. 














This Week’s Guide Post to “$500 


More a Year.” 


HERE ARE TWO drawbacks to 
MR dairying in the South—the climate, 

a drawback which is more than 
balanced by our favorable conditions as 
regards shelter and crop production—and 
the lack of training and liking for the 
work—which is a much more serious han- 
dicap. 

at 

Dairying would give a good market for 
many farm products, would enable us to 
return the soil fertility to the land, would 
give profitable work to men and teams the 
year round, and would furnish an income 
at all seasons. 

& 

Fifty Southern cities buy nearly $23,- 
000,000 worth of Northern dairy products 
each. year, at much higher prices than 
Southern products usually bring. The 
reason for the low prices of home products 
is that they are not of go0d quality, and 
are marketed in poor shape. 

st 

Dairying offers unexcelled opportunities 
in building up the soils and enriching the 
farmers of the South; but the Southern 
farmers must first learn to grow more 
feed, to feed properly, to keep better cOws, 
and to handle and market the products in 
better and more up-t0-date manner. 











That is, from a given amount of coarse feeds the 
dairy cow will probably produce more food for 
man—in the form of milk—than any other farm 
animal. This means a more certain and larger 
return for the feeds consumed. 


For instance, a three-year-old steer weighing 
1,500 pounds will, if of good quality, give a dress- 
ed carcass of, say, 1,000 pounds. After removing 
from this the water and non-edible portions, 
bones, etc., there will probably remain somewhere 
near 300 pounds of dry matter. A cow that will 
give 5,000 pounds of milk a year—and some of 
them give more than twice that quantity—vwill 
give 600 pounds of milk solids or dry matter, and 
is then ready to go on and do the same the next 
‘year; whereas the beef steer must be killed to se- 
cure the food product which he has made. There 
will not be much difference in the feed consumed 
by the two animals. 

(3) If butter or cream is sold, practically all 
the plant food taken from the soil and the air in 
the growing of the feds for dairy cows is left on 
the farm for the improvement of the soil, which 
insures a profit from the increased value of the 
farm and larger crops produced. 

(4) Dairying affords constant employment the 
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year through in the growing of feed and care of 
the cattle, thereby enabling the farmer to earn 
more by utilizing teams and labor to best advant- 
age. 

(5) The sale of dairy products brings in a reg- 
ular and constant income, thereby serving in q 
measure to prevent the necessity of running the 
farm on credit. 

(6) Southern farmers already have a market 
close at hand for large quantities of dairy prod- 
ucts at higher prices than similar products com- 
mand on the large general markets of this coun- 
try. 

at 


How Proper Marketing Helps. 





in the past been uniformly profitable to 
Southern farmers; but on the other hand, 
it is unquestionably a fact, proved by a large num- 
ber of successes, that there is no branch of farm- 
ing which offers more certain of liberal profits than 
dairying properly conducted. If these be facts, 
there must be definite causes for the failure of 
those who have engaged in the making of dairy 
products for sale to make it profitable. The 
causes are numerous and varied, but the chief 
ones are: (1) Inferior cows; (2) the purchase of 
feeds instead of the production of them on the 
farm; (3) failure to give the necessary care to 
the cows; (4) failure to put on the market a 
quality of product that would command the best 
price. 


The greater part of the butter sold by the farm- 
ers of our territory sells at from 12 to 15 cents 
a pound, and is worth less, rather than more, than 
those prices. It is of inferior quality and put on 
the market in bad condition. It brings 15 cents, 
when good butter readily sells for 25 cents. The 
difference is in quality and neatness of package: 
The pound of 15-cent butter costs within three or 
four cents a pound as much as the butter of good 
quality. If the 15-cent butter were produced at 
a profit there would be an enormous profit in the 
25-cent butter. The cheap butter is produced at 
a loss, as we have stated, while there is a good 
profit on the production of the article of superior 
quality. ° 

There is a too general idea existing among those 
who make small quantities of butter for sale 
throughout the South that they are making 
good quality of butter when as a matter of fact 
the butter they are making never was of good 
quality and was made in such a way that it will 
not retain for any length of time its only redeem- 
ing quality, freshness, 


J 
The Opportunity That is Offered Us, 


\a/] N THOUSANDS OF FARMS in our territory 
oO there should be kept from 10 to 30 cows. 
[S77 All the feed practicable should be grown 
for them on the farm. Those having the care of 
them should obtain and read and study all the 
bulletins on dairying sent out by their State Ex- 
periment Station and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. If then the sale of the 
products from these cows is not satisfactory, call 
on the State or National dairy workers for help 
to solve the difficulties. When this has been done, 
and there are in any area within four miles of 4 
given point, say 500 cows whose milk is avail- 
able, a co-operative creamery should be estab- 
lished. 

If this condition existed all over our territory, 
the stable manure would soon turn our yields of 
fifteen bushels of corn and 200 pounds of lint cot- 
ton per acre into yields of double that quantity; 
our greatest curse, the credit system, could be 


mR HE SELLING OF DAIRY products has not 














abolished and the prosperity and happiness which 
| comes from larger earnings would be ours. 
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AIRY PRODUCTS ARE not counted upon 
as a source of revenue by the average 
Southern farmer.. We do not produce suf- 
ficient to supply the needs of our farms, much 
less the cities and towns; hence, the small quant- 
ities sold by an occasional farmer do not material- 
ly figure in our farm earnings. For instance, the 
States of North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia sell $2,918, 428 worth of dairy products 
annually; whereas the State of Wisconsin alone 
sells $21,048,385 worth annually. In other words, 
each farm worker in our territory sells $2.54 
worth of dairy products while each farm worker 
in Wisconsin sells $79.71 worth, or. thirty-one 
ttimes as much as we. 

There is probably no food product of our farms 
that is superior to milk, when we consider its 
healthfulness and the cheapness with which it 
may be produced, and yet, we do not use dairy 
products on our farms to the extent which would 
be profitable. In proportion to the number of 
farm workers in our territory, we consume on the 
farms only about one-half the dairy products con- 
sumed by the farms of Wisconsin. We, therefore, 
neither produce dairy products as a food nor as a 
sales product, in sufficient quantities to meet the 
needs of successful modern farming or proper 
living. There are, of course, operatirig causes 
which account for this condition, and it does not 
necessarily follow that because dairying has lifted 
Wisconsin from poverty to prosperity that it 
would do the same for us. 


& 
The Drawbacks to Southern Dairying. 


E THINK OF BUT TWO conditions, how- 
ever, that operate against the successful 
development of dairying in the South; and 
only one of these is really difficult to overcome. 
The warmer climate makes the production and 
handling of sanitary dairy products a little more 
difficult and expensive, but this obstacle may be 
overcome and is more than compensated for by 
certain distinct advantages which we possess. 

The other is a real difficulty which can only be 
overcome after years of work, growth and gradual 
development of a new and revised idea of farm 
life and soil needs. There is no form of farm 
production requiring more exacting supervision, 
or more intelligence than dairying. The fact that 
the rewards of the dairyman are equal to the 
demands made upon him, is an important fact, 
but does not give immediate help to solve the dif- 
ficulty which confronts us in developing the dairy 
industry. Dairying does not suit our system of 
agriculture, nor our ideas of farm life. The close 























personal attention imperatively demanded by the! 
{That is, from a given amount of coarse feeds the 


dairy business and the high degree of intelligence 
and knowledge required to make it successful, are 
not agreeable to the young white farmers of the 
South and are far beyond the mass of our farm 
workers. 


A general change in the ideas of a people, or 
the introduction of a new system of agriculture, 
must be a matter of slow growth and develop- 
ment. But the advantages of dairying to the 
South are so many and so great and are so close 
to the foundation of any permanently successful 
system of agriculture which it is possible for us 
to build up, that we feel entirely safe in stating 
that there is no field of agricultural production 
which offers a more inviting and certain field of 
successful work to the Southern farmer than 
dairying. 

Two things which have not in the past largely 
entered into our farming operations are absolute- 
ly essential to successful dairying at this time. 
These are (1) the regular attention of the person 
financially interested and (2) the every-day em- 
ployment of the dairy knowledge in use by the 
best dairymen and available to all who will seek 
it. This statement leads to the plain conclusion 
that not every farmer is fitted for dairy produc- 
tion. In fact, there are to-day comparatively few 
Southern farmers who are likely to make an im- 
mediate success of dairying; and yet there are 
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June 10.—By Finding Out,;Which Dairy Cows are Cheating 





many who by starting right and learning the busi- 
ness through study and practice would find it rich- 
ly profitable. 
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How Dairying Will Help Our Farms 
and Us. 


HAT ARE THE BENEFITS which would 


result from a more extensive and general 
development of the dairy business in the 











South? 

(1) The feeding of dairy cattle would serve as 
a convenient means of marketing farm feed prod- 
ucts at a profit over the cost of their production. 
(2) The dairy cow is the most effective machine 
for converting feeds into food products for man. 








This Week’s Guide Post to “$500 


More a Year.” 


HERE ARE TWO drawbacks to 
RR dairying in the South—the climate, 

a drawback which is more than 
balanced by our favorable conditions as 
regards shelter and crop production—and 
the lack of training and liking for the 
work—which is a much more serious han- 
dicap. 

a 

Dairying would give a good market for 
many farm products, would enable us to 
return the soil fertility to the land, would 
give profitable work to men and teams the 
year round, and would furnish an income 
at all seasons. 

& 

Fifty Southern cities buy nearly $23,- 
000,000 worth of Northern dairy products 
each. year, at much higher prices than 
Southern products usually bring. The 
reason for the low prices of home products 
is that they are not of good quality, and 
are marketed in poor shape. 

st 

Dairying offers unexcelled opportunities 
in building up the soils and enriching the 
farmers of the South; but the Southern 
farmers must first learn to grow more 
feed, to feed properly, to keep better cOws, 
and to handle and market the products in 
better and more up-t0-date manner. 











dairy cow will probably produce more food for 
man—in the form of milk—than any other farm 
animal. This means a more certain and larger 
return for the feeds consumed. 


For instance, a three-year-old steer weighing 
1,500 pounds will, if of good quality, give a dress- 
ed carcass of, say, 1,000 pounds. After removing 
from this the water and non-edible portions, 
bones, ete., there will probably remain somewhere 
near 300 pounds of dry matter. A cow that will 
give 5,000 pounds of milk a year—and some of 
them give more than twice that quantity—vwill 
give 600 pounds of milk solids or dry matter, and 
is then ready to go on and do the same the next 
‘year; whereas the beef steer must be killed to se- 
cure the food product which he has made. There 
will not be much difference in the feed consumed 
by the two animals. 

(3) If butter or cream is sold, practically all 
the plant food taken from the soil and the air in 
the growing of the feds for dairy cows is left on 
the farm for the improvement of the soil, which 
insures a profit from the increased value of the 
farm and larger crops produced. 

(4) Dairying affords constant employment the 
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year through in the growing of feed and care of 
the cattle, thereby enabling the farmer to earn 
more by utilizing teams and labor to best advant- 
age. 

(5) The sale of dairy products brings in a reg- 
ular and constant income, thereby serving in a 
measure to prevent the necessity of running the 
farm on credit. 

(6) Southern farmers already have a market 
close at hand for large quantities of dairy prod- 
ucts at higher prices than similar products com- 
mand on the large general markets of this coun- 
try. 
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How Proper Marketing Helps. 





HE SELLING OF DAIRY products has not 
we in the past been uniformly profitable to 

Southern farmers; but on the other hand, 
it is unquestionably a fact, proved by a large num- 
ber of successes, that there is no branch of farm- 
ing which offers more certain of liberal profits than 
dairying properly conducted. If these be facts, 
there must be definite causes for the failure of 
those who have engaged in the making of dairy 
products for sale to make it profitable. The 
causes are numerous and varied, but the chief 
ones are: (1) Inferior cows; (2) the purchase of 
feeds instead of the production of them on the 
farm; (3) failure to give the necessary care to 
the cows; (4) failure to put on the market a 
quality of product that would command the best 
price. 


The greater part of the butter sold by the farm- 
ers of our territory sells at from 12 to 15 cents 
a pound, and is worth less, rather than more, than 
those prices. It is of inferior quality and put on 
the market in bad condition. It brings 15 cents, 
when good butter readily sells for 25 cents. The 
difference is in quality and neatness of package: 
The pound of 15-cent butter costs within three or 
four cents a pound as much as the butter of good 
quality. If the 15-cent butter were produced at 
a profit there would be an enormous profit in the 
25-cent butter. The cheap butter is produced at 
a loss, as we have stated, while there is a good 
profit on the production of the article of superior 
quality. ° 


There is a too general idea existing among those 
who make small quantities of butter for sale 
throughout the South that they are making 
good quality of butter when as a matter of fact 
the butter they are making never was of good 
quality and was made in such a way that it will 
not retain for any length of time its only redeem- 
ing quality, freshness. 


J 
The Opportunity That is Offered Us, 


Sa] N THOUSANDS OF FARMS in our territory 
Le] there should be kept from 10 to 30 cows. 
S| All the feed practicable should be grown 
for them on the farm. Those having the care of 
them should obtain and read and study all the 
bulletins on dairying sent out by their State Ex- 
periment Station and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. If then the sale of the 
products from these cows is not satisfactory, call 
on the State or National dairy workers for help 
to solve the difficulties. When this has been done, 
and there are in any area within four miles of 4 
given point, say 500 cows whose milk is avail- 
able, a co-operative creamery should be estab- 
lished. 

If this condition existed all over our territory, 
the stable manure would soon turn our yields of 
fifteen bushels of corn and 200 pounds of lint cot- 
ton per acre into yields of double that quantity; 














|our greatest curse, the credit system, could be 
| abolished and the prosperity and happiness which 
| comes from larger earnings would be ours. 
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A PRETTY SOUTHERN DAIRY HERD—JERSEYS AND HOLSTEINS ON THE SELWYN FARM, NEAR CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











PROF. MASSEY’S 
Editorial Page. 








Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricultural subjects 
sent by our readers. 

















The Right Kind of Stock and the Right 
Kind of Stockmen. 


S$ THE EDITOR SAYS, the keeping of live 
mM | stock for profit depends as much on the 
MY) man as anything else. It also depends 
on the kind of stock raised. There is little profit 
in feeding scrub cattle for beef, and less in rais- 
ing razor-back hogs that require two years to 
make pork. But the man who lets his cattle run 
out all winter under the lee of the barn or straw 
stacks needs nothing but scrubs, and will find lit- 
tle profit in keeping cattle. 

Improved animals that have been carefully bred 
for the making of the best beef or the best dairy 
products, need the best care; and the pigs that 
make pork in six to eight months need also bet- 
ter care than the piney woods ranger. In this 
good care and good feeding with the best of for- 
age lies the profit. 


a 


Don’t Depend On Corn Alone for Hogs. 


It does not pay to raise hogs on corn alone, 
but where they are supplied with a constant suc- 
cession of green food that they can gather for 
themselves, it takes but little corn to finish off 
the pork; and there is no part of the country 
Where hogs can be grown so easily and cheaply 
as in the South, since we can provide something 
for them to eat from the field every month in the 
year, 


Then if the laws protecting buzzards are re- 
Dealed, we will have little hog cholera; for the 
buzzards are the greatest of all carriers of this 
disease, and should be rigorously kept from the 
farm by seeing that all dead animals are buried 
out of their reach and all food of any sort that 
May attract them burned or buried. They will 
come after the household slops, if these are not 


eaten by the hogs or destroyed in some other 
way. 


Get Dairy Breeds for the Dairy, Beef Breeds for 
Beef-Making. 


There has been a great deal said about the 
dual-purpose cow, but the fact remains that there 
is no animal that will give the best in dairy prod- 
ucts and at the same time make the best beef. 
_ two characters are so completely antagonistic 
hat the union ofboth in one animal is impossible. 
If your interest is in dairy products, then get the 
animals that have been bred for the best ‘airy 
Production. On the other hand, if you are inter- 
— in beef, get the best beef blood, the animals 
that top the market for beef. I know of no breed 
a suits the South better than the Polled Angus, 
: ch has topped the beef markets more frequent- 
y than any other beef animal. 

Be you want to make butter, get Jerseys or 
€rnseys; if milk is the object, get the Holstein- 








Fresians. The dual-purpose people talk a great 
deal about raising fine veal calves, but I could 
never see the profit in sacrificing $25 worth of 
milk or butter to raise a $10 calf. The dairyman 
can better afford to give away all his male calves. 


Dairy Animals Do Not Put on Flesh Where It 
Brings Most. 


When I was breeding up a dairy herd, using 
a full-blooded Jersey bull on selected common 
cows, I sold all male calves to a neighbor for $1 
a head, and thought it profitable to do so, as I 
saved the milk that the calf would have eaien, 
and only had to raise my selected heifers. 

The beef-bred animal makes the best beef he- 
cause he is built that way, and the dairy-bred 
animal that gains live weight as fast as the beef- 
breed animal, is not built that way, but stores the 
fat inside in tallow. His slaughtered carcass not 
only does not make the same proportion in weight 
of meat, but does not make the broed loins, the 
high-priced beef, that the beef-bred animal does. 





Flies: How to Reduce Them. 


VERY ONE WILL ADMIT that flies are a 
) am) great nuisance in summer, but few fully 
understand the dangers from flies as car- 
riers of disease germs and filth. I have often 
urged the importance of getting the manure out 
on the fields as fast as made. This is a matter of 
even more importance than in winter, as the hot 
weather comes on, for the horse manure is the 
breeding place of the house flies, and it is not 
pleasant, to say the least, to have flies covering 
our food when they are right from the manure 
pile. 

Flies on the farm can be made much scarcer by 
keeping the manure well cleaned up. Then the 
woven wire screeaS are now made very cheaply 
and easily adapted to all sizes of windows, and 
wire screen doors fitted with springs to close 
quickly will also aid in keeping out flies and mos- 
quitoes. The few that get in can be rapidly dis- 
posed of with one of the fine wire brushes now 
sold in the hardware stores. With one of these, 
the housekeeper can go around the room and kill 
every fly on wall or window very rapidly. 

Especially should there be the closest attention 
to keeping out flies when there is sickness in the 
neighborhood, and people are careless about the 
wastes of the sick room. I called attention last 
year to the fact that flies in the dining-room 
caused the outbreak of typhoid at the State Nor- 
mal College at Greensboro, and doubtless, many 
other cases of diseases that puzzled people to find 
the cause, were due to the flies. Hence it is not 
only important for comfort to keep the flies out, 
but especially important as a preventive of dis- 
ease. 

With a farm-house isolated from other build- 
ings, it should be easy to prevent many of the flies 
that are usually found there, by keeping the sta- 
bles and farm-yard absolutely clean of manure, 
and getting it out where it will do good and not 
harm. 

Remember that they have horse manure and 
filth to breed in, and you do not want these car- 
ried into your milk or other food. 


Rete 


Have Flowers on the Table all the Year 


aR HE SPRING-FLOWERING shrubbery, such 





as Forsythias, spireas, etc., should be 

pruned into shape after the bloom is over, 
so that they can make new growth for the next 
spring. I have often seen people go over the 
shrubs in early spring and shear them into mop- 
headed monstrosities, and cut off most of the wood 
that would have made flowers. We do not want 
the shrubbery sheared into stiff forms, but it is 
well to shorten back the growth after blooming, 
and to cut out stunted shoots. But do not prune 
spring-flowering shrubs in winter or early spring; 
wait till the bloom is over. 


How to Care for the Lawn, 


Many people who have fairly good lawns rur 
the grass out by the way they treat it. They al- 
low it to grow up tall and then mow it off and 
1ake off the cut grass, thus constantly exhausting 
the soil. The best thing for the lawn in spring 
is a good dressing of raw bone meal. Then run 
the lawn mower as often as the grass gets tall 
enough for it to bite, and then let the cut grass 
lie. It will soon disappear, and will be constantly 
thickening the sod with material to hold moisture, 
while if the grass is allowed to grow tall, there 
will be too much to leaves. In growing weather 
the lawn mower should be run once a week. 


Don’t Have T0o Many Trees. 


In planning a new place do not follow the com- 
mon practice of covering the whole grounds with 
trees, and thus preventing your ever getting good 
grass. Plant trees, of course, but let the trees 
and shrubbery frame in a broad scope of green 
lawn. Too many trees are not desirable, especially 
alongside the house, for the house should have 
the sunshine on its various sides as a matter of 
health, and too dense a growth of trees shuts out 
|the healthful sunlight, the greatest of all destroy- 
lers of disease germs, and shuts out the breeze 
and harbors mosquitoes. Plant trees so that each 
will take its natural development, and not be 
crowded out of shape, and from the front of the 
house let the eye rest on a broad expanse of 
| green grass. 

The Place for Flower Beds. 

I love trees and shrubbery if well grown, but 
I do not want to live in a woods where I cannot 
have grass and flowers. I know Southern homes 
that would be vastly improved if half to two- 
thirds of the trees were removed. Then, having 
prepared a lawn, do not chop it up in gaudy flower 
beds in front. Keep the flower beds to the sides 
and rear and do not break up the restfulness of 
the green lawn. 


Flowers on the Table for Every Meal. 


Then, after you have gotten some grass and 
shrubbery about the house, do not imagine that 
it is the place for the horses and mules to graze. 
Have a permanent pasture, and do not use the 
home grounds for this purpose. 

Then the men on the farm should not begrudge 
the wife and daughters the money a few flowering 
plants and flower seed cost. I have flowers of 
some sort on my dining table the year round, and 
would hardly feel like the table was set for a meal 
if there were none of these in the centre. 
| Plenty of flowers have a refining influence on 
|the whole family. Have plenty of them. 
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You Need a Silo. 


One Holding 100 Tons Can Be B 


Largely to the Profits of the Stock Feeder—Good for Sows as 


Well as Cows, 





By A. L. 
ay UR READERS are asking 
Le] again concerning the silo, 
(SL silo corn, etc. The stave silo 


with iron rod hoops will probably 
answer the purpose of the most of 
our stockmen. However, it is a ques- 
tion in sections where sand may be 
had in abundance, whether the con- 
crete silo is not the more economical 
to build. But a wooden silo is so 
cheap that we are tempted to use 
that material, especially when the 
timber is available on the farm. In 
a case like this a 100-ton stave silo 
need not cost to exceed $50. 

The staves (2x4s) should be got- 
ten out now so they will have ample 
time to season thoroughly. If possi- 
ble have them sawed in one piece, 
say 24 feet long, then run them 
edgewise through a planer to size 
them and if they are beveled a trifle 
no harm will be done. A silo 16x24, 
well filled, and packed, should fur- 
nish feed enough for 25 head of cat- 
tle for the entire winter. The num- 
ber of acres necessary to fill this 
sized silo will depend, of course, on 
the sort of a crop that is produced on 
the land. Corn—having good large 
stalks—that will produce 50 bushels 
of shelled corn per acre will make 
ten tons of silage per acre, and if 
planted a fourth thicker in the row 
than is the usual custom when plant- 
ing for grain, twelve tons per acre 
may be produced. This corn should 
be put into the silo ordinarily when 
the shucks are getting brown and the 
ears well dented. 

We learned something new about 
silage last winter, however; and I 
want to mention it, so that those sit- 
uated as we were the past fall may 
profit by our trouble. From July 
15th to September ist no rain fell on 
our place. About as soon as this 
great drouth began about a hundred 
million old breeding chinch bugs 
heard of it and walked right in and 
set up housekeeping at once. The re- 
sult was those stalks of corn were 
sucked so clean of sap that while 








SOUTHERN SEEDS 


Subject to being unsold and our con- 
firmation, we offer the following list 
of seeds f. 0. b. our various shipping 
points, bags FREE: 

Mammoth yellow soy beans 
Mixed peas 


Clay peas 
Whippoorwill Peas 
Tron peas 
Orange and amber cane seed 
Sweet potato slips, per thousand.. 1. 

Write for catalog No. 34 and price 
lists. 

HICKORY SEED CO., 


Hickory, N.C. 








Southern Seed. 
N. L. WILLET SEED CO., 


AUGUSTA, GA, 
Largest Southern dealers in Cotton Seed, For- 
age, Field Grass and Garden Seeds. Amber 
Sorghum very low price. Insecticides, Spray 
Machines, etc. Get 1909 Catalogue and Week- 
ly Bulletin. 


FAMOUS IRON PEAS. 


Buy from the grower and be sure you get 
the genuine. $2.00 per bushel f. 0. b cars at 
Baldock. Doublesacked. J.C. FOWKE, 

Barnwell Co. Baldock, 8. C. 


Peas for Sale 


B. K. TAYLOR, - 








Good, bright Whip- 





Rocky Point, 





WE OFFER Sweet Potatoe Plants, second 
pulling—Catawba Prolific, the very best 


for Peidmont Section, 
At $1.00 Per 1,000, 


poorwill peas $1.60 
per bushel f. o. b. 
N. C. 


Rocky Point, N. C. 


uilt for $50, and Will Add 


French. 

they looked green and just right for 
the silo,they were in truth about half 
seasoned and the consequence was 
the top half of our silage was 
very black and some of it burned 
somewhat. If we ever have so much 
company again just before our cut- 
tinng time, we shall cut the corn in 
a greener state or run a stream of 
water into the feed as we cut it. % 
But, as was said above, under or- 
dinary conditions the shucks of the 
corn should be well browned before 
beginning to cut. A much sweeter 
and .more nutritious silage will be 
the result. We favor using the lum- 
ber in a silo simply sized, and not 
tongued and grooved. Then spike 
the staves together edgewise with 
40s or 60s. If the lumber has been 
well seasoned it will become very 
tight when the juice of the silage 
has caused it to swell. Should the 
stockman have rye and eommon 
clover pasture for winter grazing his 
cattle, he would, of course, need less 
of the silage, and the 100 tons would 
probably be sufficient for.30 to 35 
head. 


But make the silo large enough, 
for you know the sows will want a 
good feed of silage once per day. 
Our eight consumed four’ bush- 
els per day and did well on it, a 
very light feed of shipstuff slop be- 
ing their other feed. We think it far 
better to feed the silage to the 
breeding sows than to run them on 
the clover fields while the land is 
wet. They have their permanent 
pasture, of course, as they must have 
abundant exercise, 





CARBON BISULPHIDE FOR WEE- 
VILS. 


Under Ordinary Conditions the 
Amounts Usually Recommended 
Are NOt Effective. 


Messrs. Editors: It is known that 
adult corn weevils, and in fact, nearly 
all insects, may be killed by using 
one pound of carbon bisulphide for 
1,000 cubic feet of space, for thirty 
hours, if the space is absOutely air- 
tight, allowing no escape of the pois- 
onous vapor. But can corn cribs or 
grain boxes be found that are air- 
tight, or that can be made so with- 
out prohibitive expense? No, not one 
in a thousand! The question then is, 
“How much leakage occurs, and how 
much material must be used to over- 
come this loss?” The writer’s results, 
recently secured, show conclusively 
that perfect results cannot be obtain- 
ed by the use of twenty pounds for 
twenty-four hours, in 1,000 cubic 
feet of space, in grain boxes that are 
apparently tight; and, furthermore, 
in corn cribs, it is a practical impos- 
sibility, without prohibitive trouble 
and expense, to make them tight 
enough to hold the poisonous vapor. 
Even where the sides and bottom of 
a grain bin are tight it is almost im- 
possible to make the top equally so, 
and this source of Joss must be taken 
into consideration. The fumes 
carbon bisulphide, although 2.64 


to diffuse like any gas, and in actual 


coverings usually 


gated. 


and adults 


of 
times heavier than air, are still liable 
experience it was found that they 
escape rapidly through blankets or 
recommended for 


putting over corn that is being fumi- 


Three species of weevils, the ‘‘fly- 


nearly three-eighths of an inch long, 
were used in making the experiments 
upon which this article is based. 

A tight fumigating room of 400 


cubic feet capacity was used for sev- 
eral experiments. 


This room has a 
refrigerator style door, and is, when 
closed, practically air-tight. In this 
it was found that three pounds of 
carbon bisulphide for twenty-one 
hours, killed al] adult weevils, but 
that fully 10 per cent of the young 
stages survived. 

For an experiment corresponding 
to farm conditions, a grain box of 
about forty cubic feet capacity was 
used. The sides were made of match- 
ed boards and the floor of concrete. 
The box was about one-third full of 
bran. The top edges were covered 
with sacks and the hinged cover nail- 
ed down on three sides when the 
fumigation commenced. The _ re- 
sults of using carbon bisulphide at 
strengths of ten, fifteen and twenty 
pounds, respectively, for 24-26 
hours, showed that the greatest 
amount did not kill all weevils twelve 
inches below the cover, both yourg 
being used, and the 
general results were not as good as 
where three pounds for twenty-one 
hours were used in the tight fumigat- 
ing room. 

The reader should understand that 
carbon bisulphide vapor, in an abso- 
lutely tight space, such as a glass 
jar, is effective at the strength usual- 
ly recommended, but where any leak- 
age occurs, ten, twenty or even thirty 
times that amount may not be effec- 
tive. R. I. SMITH, 
Entomologist, North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station. 










FREE (7 GET THIS 

ime. VALUABLE 

We Pay BOOK 
TODAY 


Don’t buy a Vehicle and Harness 
until you get our beautiful new 5 color 
catalog, the greatest money saving Ve- 
hicle catalog ever published. Brim- 
full of Bargains and Valuable Infor- 
mation. It shows 

150 STYLES at FACTORY PRICES 
We guarantee safe delivery anywhere 
in the United States, and satisfaction or 
money back. Every Golden Eagle Vehicle 
is covered by our binding guarantee. 

10,000 customers have saved 


-ustoms $20.00 to 
$40.00 each in buying DIRECT FROMOUR 


THIS $75 BUGGY 
for $49 


FACTORY 


{ Get our prices 

NOW, while it 

\ is on your mind, 

\ A postal will 
do. Ask for 

Catalog A 
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Atlanta, Ga. Station @ 
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LIDDELL COMPANY. 


Machine Shops in Charlotte, N. 


where Cotton Gin Machinery, Saw Mills 
Engines, Boilers, Fixtures, and other things 
are made in the largest and best equipped 
plant of the kind in the Carolinas. Twenty. 


nine years in business. 


A STEAM TRAMPER 


Ginners find it difficult to hire men to 


tramp cotton in the press box. It 
dirty and disagreeable job and comm 
high wages. In modern ginsystems i 


two or more gins and a double box press, 
the tramping is done by a steam tramper 


at a great saving oi labor expense, b 


is not practicable for every ginner to own 


one of these systems or to throw ou 
old press and buy the double box 


Recognizing this condition, about seven 
years ago, we adapted the steam tramper 
It can be easily 
attached to our presses and works admir- 
“The nigger in the cotton box” 
tramper has to be paid about seventy-five 


to the single box press. 
ably. 


cents per day, or $75.00 for the season. 


first cost of the steam tramper is very lit- 


tle more than that, and the same 


that carries cotton from the condenser 


can operate it, so that by the end o 


first season the tramper will practically 


have paid for itself. But this is no 


The tramping can be done by steam in 
less than half the time. thus virtually 


doubling the capacity of the press. 


Isn’t it a pretty good investment which 
will pay for itself in‘one season and double 
your machines? 


the capacity of one of 
Write Liddell Company. 
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~ BROWNLEE STEAM FEEDS 


Cost but little more than friction feeds, 
but are as powerful and eflicient as any 
other steam feeds selling for three times as 
much, Built in sizes suitable for mills (band 
or circular,) cutting from 3,000 to 40,000 feet 













[DEDERICKS| 


‘Baling IN 

Presses / is 
The most | 
carefully 
selected 


material; the 
latest improve- 


Dederick’s Baling Presses. 


endurance. Presses for all purposes. 
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P.K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 64 Tivoi Sr., 
Aceany, WN. Y. 





ments ; expert workmanship and ‘su- 
pervision throughout their making,ex- 
plain the unapproached superiority of 


Famous for their speed and unusual 
capacity, their neat work and remarkable 


Catalog giving full information free, 


A 








per day. 


, Brownlee Steam Feeds aresimple,compact 


strong. Supply ample power un- 
der perfect control. Steadiest 
feed on the market. Requires 
less than 14 the steam used by 
a shotgun or the ordi- 
nary rotary feed do- 
ing the same work. 
Relieves you of all trou- 
ble with frictions, boxes 
andbelting.Inc7zesesthe © 
cut 20 to 40 per cent. Write 

for description and prices, 
HYM SUPPLY CO., 


Box 84, Newbern,N.C, 




















$30 HAY PRESSES solid on 5 days’ trial 


jaction guaranteed, Writ 
WATKINS HAY PRESS CO., Atla 
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e for booklet 
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WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID 





$8.75 


for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tires, 15.8 i 
mfg. wheels ¥ to4in. tread. Buggy Tops $6.50, Shafts $2.00. 1 
Baggies $33; Harness,$S. Learn how to buy direct. Catalogue Pree. Reps 
Wheels, $6.60. Wagon Umbrella FREE. L | BOOB, Clecissatl, 
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"This is the Gaks Pony? 
Cultvater. It is the 
lightest, shortest 
and easiest drawn 
of any 2horse rid- 
ing cultivator on 
the market. It is 
also used for listing 
rows. Ithasmany gam 
advantages over or- 
dinary cultivators 


and you should 
write for full infor- 
mation. 





Price $36.00. 











THE WAKEFIELD FARM, Charlotte, N. C. 


weevil,’”’ a small moth in its adult 

stage, the “rice weevil,’’ a small, The Oaks Mfg.Co. 
blackish, hard-winged weevil, and New Bern, N C. 
the Caddle weevil, a black beetle 


FARMERS! WHY WOT USE THE BEST? 
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Better Cows, 


RATIFYING RESULTS are al- 
ready apparent from the work 
of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in co-operation 
with State authorities for the devel- 
opment of the dairy industry in the 
South. This work has been in pro- 
gress three years under special ap- 
propriations made by Congress. A 
valuable feature of the work is the 
keeping of systematic records which 
enable the dairyman to determine 
which cows are profitable and which 
unprofitable and to eliminate the lat- 
ter from the herd. Within two 
months after the testing is begun 
with a herd the owner usually begins 
to cull out the poorest cows, and the 
next step of the progressive dairy- 
man is to procure a purebred bull. 
The Government work, under the 
supervision of B. H. Rawl, has been 
in the main a personal effort among 
the farmers with a view to instruct- 
ing them in better methods. The 
Southern farmers have not been slow 
to adopt improved methods when the 
advantage is demonstrated. The idea 
that dairy cows do not produce well 
in the South is incorrect. Success 
there, as elsewhere, depends on the 
quality of the cattle and the methods 
of handling them. The South offers 
a good field for profitable dairying. 


Z 


Southern Butter. 


The farm dairy butter varies in 
qality. Some of the better equipped 
dairies produce an article almost 
equal to creamery butter. The coun- 
try butter is of quite a different 
grade. Much of it soon becomes ran- 
cid, as a result of not having been 
properly washed when it was churn- 
ed, and has to be shipped to the ren- 
ovating factories. 


Southern Milk Supply. 


The supply of milk is entirely lo- 
cal, none being shipped in from dis- 
tant points. The conditions under 
which the supply is secured are not 
always favorable, and this fact has 
been given very careful! attention by 
the Dairy Division in its work of im- 
provement. Many herds 


of the cities where land is expensive. 
This quite naturally results in over- 
crowded stables with the accompany- 
ing evils, poor light and ventilation 
and contracted yards for exercise, 
frequently filthy and knee-deep with 
mud after a rain. The feed is usual- 
ly of a character that requires the 
least space for storage and is influ- 
enced to some extent by local condi- 
tions of production, 


The quality of Southern milk is 
generally satisfactory from the 
Standpoint of milk solids. Where 
Jersey blood prevails in the herd, the 
milk will average from 4.5 to 5 per 
cent of fat. When the quality is un- 
Satisfactory from the sanitary stand- 
point this is due in the main to lack 
of knowledge of proper methods and 
to lack of cleanliness. 


Proper Feed. 


In order that cows may produce 
the most milk and do it economical- 
ly, they must have feed suitable in 
character and sufficient in quantity. 
The common practice of buying feed 
is extravagant, when all rough feed 
and at least part of the grain can be 
grown. Green feed is important, and 
this can be providei in the winter 
by a silo. This a:4 the added ad- 
vantage of the long pasture season 
are two very valuable features which 
, are not being fully taken advantage 
ot. The Dairy Division of the Bu- 


Improving the Dairy Industry ofthe South 


More Home-Grown Food, 
The Three Main Points That Every Southern Dairyman Should 
Bear in Mind—Work of the Department of Agriculture. 


are kept! 
within the thickly settled portions, 


a Better Product, 


reau of Animal Industry will furnish, 
free of charge, plans for the con- 
stuction of silos. 


Summary. 


There is no branch of agriculture 
that is more needed in the South 
than dairying. As conditions now 
are, more is consumed than is pro- 
duced. The country in general is 
adapted to dairying, and with better 
stock and improved methods the 
South can supply its own demand. 

Southern dairymen as a rule do 
not practice the most economical 
methods. The average cow produces 
onl about half what she should. Too 
many of the dairies are in the city 
and should be on the farm where 
better milk and butter could be pro- 
duced. The whole situation could be 
improved in the three essentials, bet- 
ter cows, more home-grown feed, a 
better product. 


Agriculturists and dairymen who 
|}are interested can secure much val- 
| uable information from the Twenty- 
|fourth Annual Report of the Bureau 
|of Animal Industry, a volume of sev- 
|eral hundred pages. Application 
|should be made to a member of Con- 
gress. The portion dealing wih 
present dairy conditions in the South 
has been issued separately in pam- 
|phlet form as Farmers’ Bulletin 349, 
“The Dairy Industry in the South,” 
and can be obtained on application 
to members of Congress or to the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Press Circular from 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 











OUR “SPECIAL” PRIZES. 


This is the last of the “specials’”’ 
;we announced at the beginning of 
| the year, and we wish to thank all 
our friends for the assistance they 
gave us in making these specials, as 
well as for the good words many 
were kind enough to say about them. 
We asked, it will be remembered, 
for letters for our readers for these 
special issues—and the letters came. 
In some cases our only trouble was 
to know what to do with all the good 
matter we got, and some of it has 
not yet been used. We appreciate 
the interest of those who sent these 
delayed letters, however, and we 
shall use them yet. There are so 
many things to consider in the mak- 
ing of each issue that good matter 
is often held over for a long time. 


In asking for these letters we an- 
nounced that we would give prizes 
for the best ones. Among so many 
good ones selection was very diffi- 
cult, and it seemed to us that it 
would be better to give several small 
prizes than one or two large ones. 
After careful consideration checks 
for $2.50 each have been sent to 
Mr. A. O. Ring, Mr. W. C. Andrews, 
Mr. I. G. Ross, Mr. R. P. Wright, Mr. 
Albert Murphy, Mr. C. §S. Williams, 
Mrs. Nolie Walker, Mrs. C. S. Everts, 
Mr. J. C. Stribling, Mr. W. F. Cov- 
ington, Miss Mollie Tugman, Mrs. H. 
P. McPherson, Mrs. J. W. Summers, 
and Mr. W. C. Crook. 


We only regret that we could not 
give prizes to all who wrote, and we 
trust that the ‘‘Specials’’ will be as 
helpful in the year’s work to the 
readers of The Progressive Farmer 
as they were interesting and in- 
spiring to the editors, because in our 
opinion a farm paper, no matter 
what its circulation and its financial 
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elps the people who read it to do 
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HE hay press of real value to the farmer is the press that enables him 
to do his own hay baling. 

There is unquestionably a great advantage in owning your own 
hay press. 
H You have ample time to bale your hay during the late fall and early 
HH . winter months, and 
H The money you will save doing your own baling rather than having 
it done by the contract baler will pay better wages for you and your 
horses than you can make any other way. 


I. H. C. PRESSES FOR 
INDIVIDUAL FARMERS 


I. H. C. hay presses are well adapted to the use of individual farmers. 

They are run by horse power, the kind of power you always have on 
the farm. 

They do not require a large force to operate them. Usually there 
are men enough on the farm without hiring extra help. 

They are not such expensive machines but that each farmer can 
afford to have a press of his own so he may bale his hay or straw when 
ever he is ready. 

I. H. C. presses are made almost entirely of steel and iron, very strong 
and durable. They have the great advantage over many other presses in 
being made on the pull-power principle, by which the plunger is pulled, 
not pushed. 

The presses are made in twosizes. Theone-horsé, made witha 14 by 
18-inch bale chamber can be operated by twomenanda boy. It will bale 
6 to 8 tonsa day. 

The two-horse press bales 8 to 15 tonsa day. It has bale chambers 
14 by 18, 16 by 18 and 17 by 22 inches. This press is well adapted to doing 
not only your ownwork, but also neighborhood and contract baling, if you 
have the time. 

Both presses are convenient to operate, easy on the horses (no extra 
pull when pressure is greatest), and are full circle type, avoiding unneces- 
sary stopping, starting and turning of other presses. Thestepover is only 
4 inches high. 

Call on the International local agent for catalogue and information, 
or write direct to the home office. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


(Incorporated) 



























“THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are 
getting one that is honestly built and will 
bale snoothly, quickly and economically 
without breaking down or getting out of order. 
We make this kind of Hay Press—4 of them— 
The Royal, Royal Junior, Royal Economy and New Chicamavga. 
Write us today and let us prove to you that 
one of these is the one you shou'd buy. 

CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO.. 
Department Y, Chattancoge, Tenn. 

























































HEWERS make no mistake in recommending 

*‘Bill Bailey’’ to their friends. They know its 

qualities—purity, cleanliness and flavor. The 
best chewing tobacco at moderate price. 


BAILEY BROTHERS 


(Incorporated) 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


j No Better tobaccos made than those manufac- 
tured by BAILEY BROS. NOT IN A TRUST 

















FARMS AND TIMBER LANDS IN VIRGINIA. 


SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 1.000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars per 
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should be installed in 
the every 
farmer in the South, because: 


home of 


It keeps you in touch with the 


doctor. It enables you to watch 
the market. It brings you closer to your friends. It runs 
your errands. It protects your home. 
are the 


Hae Bell” Telephones 


Our Free Bulletin No. 87, on 
How to Build Rural Telephone Lines 


tells how you and your neighbors ‘can, by cutting your own poles, secure 
all the rest of the material necessary to build “he very best system at a cost 
of about one-half bale of cotton each. 

Cut out this advertisement, write your 
name and address on the margin, and mail 
at once to our nearest house, so that we can 
send you a copy of the bulletin. 


Northern and Western Offices 


Best 





Southern Offices The world’s oldest and largest tele- 


Atlanta Kansas City phone manufacturer. There are over poe Philadelphia 
cGuctnnati Portenouth 4.000.000 Western Electric Telephones icago ittsbure 
C in use in the Tnited States to-day Denver Saint Paul 
¥ : : oti o-day. a ~ . 
fallas Saint Louis Los Angeles Salt Lake City 
Indianapolis Savannah Rural Te)ephones a Specialty New York Sau Francisco 
Omaha Seattle 


Elkhart Buggies 


are the best made, best grade and easiest riding 
buegies on earth for the money. 


FOR THIRTY-SIX YEARS 
we have been selling direct and are 
The Largest Manufacturers in the World 
selling to the consumer exclusively. 
e ship for examination and approval, guar- 
anteeing safe delivery, and also to save you 
money. If you are not satisfied as to style, 
quality and price you are nothing out. 


May We Send You Our 
Large Catalogue? 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
Elkhart, - - i 


Write Us a Postal 
—This Big Book Will Save 
You 40 to 50 Per Cent @ 


Answer this little ad and get our Big, New, 1909 Columbus Vehicle Y 
Book Free—Shows over 75 styles of vehicles to take your pick from. SAU AAT \ i — > 


Save 40 to 50 per cent at our Factory Prices. Book shows you more as a — — 
; Ss. ‘ —S— > 7 
variety to select from than any dealer can show. Why pay the dealer’s <L] Nay SY <7) 
big profit? Save the cash for yourself. Let the saving buy you any oe t\ y S| 
higb-grade harness—also shown in this book. : {\Yy oF 


Buy Direct—On Full Month’s Trial —2 Years’ Guarantee 


Don’t fail to send us your name if you are now in the market for any vghicle or expect to be 
this year. Get our Book and‘Prices and prove what we say, Get factory prices and save money. 


The Columbus Carriage & Harness Co., Sta.C1Q3Columbus, O. 


























On Rainy Days 
A Fish Brand Slicker 
will keep you dry 


And give you full value in 
comfort and long wear 


$3.00 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 


Sold by first-class Retailers the country 
over. Send for our Free Catalogue 


A. J. TOWER CO. ~QWER 


Boston, U.S.A. 


AND IRON FENCES 
Raleigh Marble Works 
COOPER BROS., 


z RALEIGH, - - 
TOWER CANADIAN CO., Lid. 


z Catalogue Free. 
Cs eating CANADA ish BRASO S Cc H O O ‘ O F L i Ww 


QRingts University of North Carolina. 


BUSINESS When you think of going to classes. Qualified students can take LL. B. 
po oot O8 mnees. wee oe Catalogue ané in two years. 
special Offers of the ading Business an r $350 
Shorthand Schools. KING'S BUSINESS | 7" 70t#l expenses average yi ina 
COLLEGE, Raleigh,N. C., or Charlotte. N. C. 

We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc. by mail. Send for Home 
Study Circular. 
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We Pay the Freight. 
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Three law professors. Additional lecturers. 


year. No extra charge for other University 


Session June 16, 1909. Address Registrar, 
University of Noth Carolina, Chapel Hil!, N. C 





Six distinct courses given throughout the 


Special law building and libra- 


Session begins September 9, 1909. Summer 





THE HOME CIRCLE 

















All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. O. 














Ghe Day 


The unveiling of the beautiful Longfellow statu 


———) HE DAY IS DONE, and the 
KR darkness 

4 " é 
n Falls from the wings of 


Night, 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 


I see the lights of the village 

Gleam through the rain and the 
mist, 

And a feeling of sadness comes o’er 
me 

That my soul cannot resist: 





A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 


Come, read to me some poem, 

Some simple and heart-felt lay, 

That shall soothe this restless feel- 
ing, 

And banish the thoughts of day. 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 


For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 





Is Done 





ein Washington City, May 7th, has just quick- 


ened public interest in the life of the popular American poet. The poem reprinted here- 
with is one of his best pieces of work, and the passage beginning with the fifth verse 4. 
lustrates pretty accurately the secret of Longfellow’s own popularity. 


Life’s endless toil and endeavor; 
And to-night I long for rest. 


Read from some humbler poet, 


Whose songs gushed from his 
heart, 
As showers from the clouds of sum- 
mer, 


Or tears from the eyelids start; 


Who, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 
Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 

mie 

Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


Then read from the treasured vol- 
ume 
The poem of thy choice, 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


And the night shall be filled with 
music, 
And the cares, that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 








Now 





E HEAR a great deal said 
about the pure air of the 
country, and it is often won- 
dered why colds and lung troubles 
should be almost as prevalent, in 
some cases even more so, in the 
country districts than in the crowded 
towns where the air is necessarily 
less pure. One reason for this may 
be found in the clever saying that 
“the reason the country air is pure 
is because the farmers, or rather the 
farmers’ wives, keep all the bad air 
shut up in the houses and only the 
good is left to play about over the 
fields and through the woods.” 

This statement is not very compli- 
mentary to the women on the farms, 
but it has in it an element of truth. 











Bad Air, Not Exposure, Chief Cause 
of Consumption, 


Most colds and most cases of tu- 
berculosis in the country are due to 
the breathing of impure air around 
the fireside and in the sleeping 
rooms and not to exposure out of 
doors. There are only too many 
folks in the country who have no 
idea what good ventilation really 
means, and who keep the air in their 
living rooms over-heated during the 
winter and the parlors and bed 
rooms stuffy and unwholesome the 
year round. “The best room” that 
ig kept shut up and darkened from 
one Sunday to another and then 
opened up only a little, with the 
shades unraised for fear the sun- 
shine will fade the carpet, could not 
be a wholesome place in which to 
sit, even for a few hours. Much less 
is the bed room with al) the win- 
dows shut down as tightly as possible 


is the Time to Begin This Wholesome, 
Habit, and Then Keep it Up Through Next Fall and Winter 
and Forever After—With Plenty of Cover, No Night is Too Cold 
for the Tonic of God’s Fresh Air. 


Always Sleep With the Windows Open. 


Health-Giving 


sleep in. Of course, it is not advis- 
able to have the windows open so 
that a draft blows directly over one’s 
face; yet the writer has more than 
once been waked up by the rain 
blowing in his face and has felt no 
ill effects from it. To sleep in a 
room with all the windows down 
would, however, insure him a good 
headache next morning. The people 
who wake of mornings “tired out 
from their night’s rest’? are usually 
the folks who are afraid of the night 
air. 


It is Only Necessary to Keep Out 
Mosquitoes. 

The old notion that the night alr 
is unwholesome evidently came from 
the malarial districts where mos- 
quitoes were prevalent and came in 
through the open windows to visit 
the sleeper. Now the mosquitoes do 
spread malaria, but fresh air does 
not. If you have drained off the 
pools of stagnant water where the 
mosquitoes breed, the night air is 
not going to hurt you. If you have 
not done this, it might be well to 
have a mosquito netting over the 
windows of your sleeping room; but 
nothing thicker than this should be 
tolerated. 


Air Once Breathed is Dirty and 
Poisonous. 

The healthful sleeping room is one 
into which fresh air is continually 
coming all night long and which #6 
treated each day to a cleaning of out 
door air and sunshine. The air will 
become unclean just the same as 
your clothes or your hands, and !t 
is as injurious to health and as in- 
compatible with personal cleanliness 





a healthy place for any one to 














to breathe air that has been shut UP 
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in a bed room all night as it is to go 
with unwashed face or to wear soiled 
garments. In the same way a bed 
which has not an occasional bath of 
sunshine becomes just as unwhole- 
some as clothes which have not an 
occasional bath of water. 


The Fresh Air Habit—Now is the 
Time to Begin. 

All these things are recognized by 
health authorities everywhere and 
are pretty generally known by the 
farmers who read. Many people in 
the country, however, have from long 
custom become used to. sleeping 
in closed rooms and have acquired 
a rather unreasonable fear of too 
much air getting to them of nights. 
It is safe to say that not even in the 
coldest weather should outside air 
be prevented from coming into the 
room in which one sleeps; but it 
would do no good to tell people who 
are used to sleeping in closed rooms 
such a thing in winter time. Now, 
however, when the warm weather is 
coming on and even the most devoted 
lovers of stuffy sleeping rooms are 
glad to open their windows, we wish 
to impress upon you the benefit to 
your health and the increased satis- 
faction you will get from your slum- 
bers by opening the windows widely. 


Open the Windows a Little Wider 
Each Night. 

As the weather grows warmer—for 
that matter whether it gets warmer 
or not—open your windows a little 
wider each night until you are get- 
ting all the fresh air that is possible, 
then when a stormy night comes, do 
not shut them up more than is neces- 
sary to keep out the rain. If you try 
this a few months, we are sure you 
will not be willing to go back to 
closed windows, not even when the 
cold weather comes next winter. Or- 
dinarily, it is not thought practicable 
to keep the windows open as widely 
in the winter as in the summer. Ex- 
periments, however, at the sanitari- 
ums for the treatment of tuberculosis 
indicate that most of us would be 
better off if we slept under a roof 
with walls on only two sides of us. 
We are not hoping that you will do 
this, however,—we don’t claim to 
practice it ourselves:—but we can 
assure you upon the statements of 
unquestionable authorities that it is 
injurious to sleep in a room that is 
not well ventilated; and we know 
from personal experience that if one 
has cover enough to keep from get- 
ting chilled the more air he gets 
into the sleeping room of night, the 
better he is likely to feel next morn- 
Ing. 

Bad Air in the Same Class With Stale 
Food and Dirty Clothes. 

Open up your windows and let the 
bad air out and let in the pure, fresh 
country air, of which so many nice 
things are said. There isn’t enough 
of the bad air inside to have much 
effect on the great outdoors, but 
there is enough pure air outside to 





make your bed room more whole- 
some and your sleep more satis- 
fying. We believe that when you 
have once given it a fair trial you 


will be no more willing to breathe 
air contaminated by repeated breath- 
ing and the exhalations of the body 
than you would be to eat stale food 
Or wear unclean clothes. 





Oilcloth for the Kitchen Floor. 


My kitchen floor is covered with 
blue and white kitchen oilcloth, and 
all that it needs is an occasional 
wiping with a wet cloth. Of course, 
linoleum is better and more durable, 
but its first cost is greater. My oil- 
Cloth has already been down about 
three years and shows little sign of 
wear yet. It has saved many a back- 
ache and many a wrinkle. 

MRS. W. N. HUTT, 
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The Call of the Blossoms. 


T’S BEEN FIFTY YEARS this spring,” said Aunt Jane, 
Md \ “since I planted that wistaria vine. 
to come into bloomin’, so I’ve seen it bloom forty-five 

times, and every time I see it, it looks prettier to me. 
a root of it along with me when I went to Lexin’ton to visit 
Henrietta, and the gyardener planted it by the front porch so’s 
it could run up the big pillars. 
she has a gyardener to plant her 
flowers and I do my own plantin’; 
that I have more pleasure out of my old-fashioned gyarden 
than she has out o’ her fine new one. 
else plants and tends are like children that somebody else nurses 
I raise my flowers like I raised my children, and 
I reckon that’s why I love ’em so. 
the hold that flowers and trees has on human bein’s. 
move into a house and set up your furniture and live there 
twenty years, and as long as you don’t do any plantin’ you won’t 
mind changin’ your house any more’n you mind changin’ your 
But you just plant a rose-bush or a honeysuckle and 
then start to move, and it'll seem like every root o’ that bush 
is holdin’ you to the place, and if you go you'll want to take 
your flowers with you, just like grandmother took her rose 
when she moved from old Virginina to new Kentucky. 

“Henrietta was tellin’ me that over in Japan, 
cherry trees and this vine comes into bloomin’, everybody takes a 
holiday and turns out and enjoys the flowers and the sunshine. 
And I says to Henrietta: “That’s no new thing to me honey. 
I’ve been doin’ that all my life.’ 
as anybody, but when spring comes and the flowers begin 
hold me. 
about the middle o’ May, when it’s 
inside the house long enough to do the cookin’ and wash the 
spring after 
Abram said one day that he had bread and butter 
breakfast, and bread and butter and roses for dinner, and bread 
and butter and honeysuckles for supper. 
‘What is man’s chief end?’ 
once he believed I thought woman’s chief end was to make 
flower beds and plant flowers, and I says, ‘Yes, for that’s 
best way in the world to “glorify God and enjoy him forever.” ’ 
Then the Bible says, ‘Let your mederation be known to all 
and I always tried to be moderate about housekeepin’.” 
—Eliza Calvert Hall, in Cosmopolitan. 
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HOW TO GET RID OF RATS. 


Barium Carbonate, or Barytes, the 
Best Poison. 


Tell me how to exterminate 
rats by a safe method. 
W. C. 
Marion Co., Miss. 


Editorial Answer: There are num- 
erous means suggested but no easy 
and certain method of keeping the 
farm free of rats. By keeping a few 
good cats, by the constant use of 
traps, by resort to poison when nec- 
essary, and some forethought in 
constructing farm buildings, protec- 
tion. from great loss or annoyance is 
obtained. 

For poisoning, strychnine is com- 
monly used but it is so rapid in 


its effect that the rats die in their, 


runways, and odors resulting from 
their decay are very objectionable. 
Probably barium carbonate is the 
best farm poison for rats and mice. 
It is cheap, fairly effective, and read- 
ily eaten on bait because it is prac- 
tically without taste or smell. It is 
slow in its action and consequently 
the rats are likely to leave their 
usual quarters to find water, which 
makes it a good poison for use 
around the house. 

In quantities sufficient to kill rats 
it is practically harmless to larger 
farm animals. One part of barium 
carbonate, or barytes, to five or six 
of dough made from corn meal, or 
bread on which barytes and butter 
are spread, forms good bait. 





Mrs. Spiffins: ‘‘What is your son 
James doing, Mrs. Van Braam?’”’ Mrs. 
Van Braam: “James is a pharma- 
cist.””. Mrs, Spiffins: ‘‘That’s fine. I 
see by the papers that farm assists 
out West get three dollars and five 
meals a day.’’ 





A “REST ROOM.” 


Every Town Should Have One for the 
Benefit of County Women--A Good 
Move for Merchants. 


The need of a “‘rest room” is never 
more felt than on such days as last 
Saturday when there are a large 
number of ladies in town. It is not 
only needed when teachers are here, 
but also on other days when ladies 
from the surrounding country come 
here shopping. It is a hardship on 
these good women that they must 
spend most of the day around the 
stores or on the streets, and find no 
quiet place to which they can with- 
draw to rest awhile. The town that 
provides conveniences for them will 
get their visits the oftener. Green- 
ville must rid itself of the little spir- 
it that opposes an institution of this 
kind because a location suggested 
for it might be a few feet nearer to 
one place of business than another. 
Such a spirit is hurtful to the pro- 
gress of the town.—Greenville Re- 
flector. 


To Make Cloth Water-Proof, 


Take eight ounces of sugar of 
lead, eight ounces of powdered alum 
and two and one-half gallons of luke- 
warm water, mix in a tub, and let 
stand for twenty-four hours. Stir 
thoroughly when first mixed and oc- 
casionally for the first hour, to dis- 
solve the ingredients. Take the gar- 
ment (overcoat, suit or dress, any- 
thing of woolen or cotton material), 
brush thoroughly, and let soak for 
twenty-four hours. Take out, let drip 
until almost dry (don’t wring), hang 
in the air until dry, then press as 
usual. Water will fall off as from 
the. proverbial ‘“‘duck’s back.” One 
can use a suit treated in this way 
on hunting trips and in a driving 
rain, and come home dry. It does 








not destroy or interfere with the ven- 
tilation or injure the fabric in the 


slightest degree. The quantities as. 
given here cost about twenty cents, 
and will successfully water-proof an 
Overcoat and suit, or in proportion. 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 





“Wunny thing about missionaries.” 
“How’s that?” ‘‘Why, they usually 
go to the bad.’’--Pennsylvania Punch 
Bowl. 














We Will 

Give $15.00 
In Cash for 
the Three Best 


Advertisements 








$5.00 for the best Stieff Piano 
advertisement. 

$5.00 for the best Shaw Piano 
advertisement. 

$5 00 for the best Stieff and Shaw 
Piano advertisement com- 
bined. 








Mr. John Ross, of the Charlotte Ob- 
server and Chronicle; Mr. Birch, of 
the Charlotte News; Mr. Wethers, of 
the Columbia State, and Mr. J. F. 
Jacobs, of the Religious Syndicate, 
Clinton, S. C;. will act as judges. Con- 
test open until June ist, 1909. Open to 
everyone. Send yourad to 


Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the Artistic 
Stieff, Shaw and Stieff 
Self-Player Pianos. 


Southern Wareroom, 


5 W. Trade St. Charlotte, N. C. 
C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 


Mention this paper. 
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WE SHIP APPROVAL 


ages @ cent depo. (7 a 
d allow 10 04 ave FREE TRIAL. 
“IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn 
unheard of gd —_ servant ure 
on highest grade 


odel bicycles. 
FACTORY PRICES sieve 


a pair of tires from y eyhet at a 

PV until you wiles: for our Art Catal 
and learn our wonderful araperttiee on 
sample bicycle going to your town. 


f 
MPRIDER AGENTS scvine" ote 


spa ener exhibiting and selling our — 





special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 6282 cHICAae 


DAISY FLY KILLER B27. 


Neat, clean, ornamen- 
tal, convenient, cheap, 


‘See Wy Lasts all season. 


=) Made of metal, cannot 


eK ASS Sai 


cf spill or tip over, will not 
TiS soil or injure anything. 
Guarant effective. 
4 Of ork or sent 
m@ prepaid for 20 cents. 
HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, 


RS 


The only Glass Valve Pamp—never 
sticks — never fails — always ready. 

Also HAY TOOLS, rm Door 
Hangers, Ha Rack “Clamps. 
Write today for Circulars and Prices. 
F.K. liyers & Bro,, 49Orange St., Ashland, O, 


THE Yrs 
mt PUMPS 
THAT 
Tosacco FACTORY wants salesmen: good pay 
steady work and promotion; experience 





















unnecessary. We give full instructi on. Dan- 
ville Tobacco Co., Box K 44, Danville, Va. 
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10,000 More 20-Cow Dairy Farms 
Needed to Supply Southern Cities. 











N FARMERS’ Bulletin No. 349, B. H. Rawl, 
Chief of the Dairy Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, shows 
that each of fifty Southern cities, not to mention 
all the others, buy on an average $459,157 worth 
of dairy products from Northern producers an- 
nually. It would require 200,000 cows, better 
than our average, to produce the dairy products 
purchased by these fifty cities alone. If the cost 
of feeding these cows a year was $45 each, it 
would leave a balance of $279,151 as the profit 
on furnishing the dairy products used and bought 
by these fifty cities from Northern farmers. To 
bring the facts a little closer home, and follow still 
further Mr. Rawl’s ideas, it would require 10,000 
dairy farms, of twenty such cows each, to supply 
these fifty cities, or 200 such farms for each city, 
which after paying the cost of feeding the cows, 
would leave a profit of about $1,400 per farm. 
Here is an opportunity for a large number of our 
readers to get that ‘$500 More a Year.’’ There 
are hundreds of other cities in the South buying 
equally large quantities of dairy products in pro- 
portion to their population, and these offer a 
splendid market for any Southern farmer who will 
produce a good product and put it on the market 
in proper condition. 

At present, we are shipping our cottonseed meal 
to the Northern States and Europe, and in every 
ton robbing our soils of $30 worth of plant food; 
while in return, we are buying butter which does 
not bring back to us a hundredth part of the fer- 
tilizer materials contained in the feeds which pro- 
duced it. 














The Relation of the Dairy Cow to 
Soil Fertility. 


MONG THE PROFITS to be derived from 

the production of dairy products, the im- 
provement of the soil is one which must 

not be overlooked. Cattle are the great manure 
machines. By consuming the rough feed grown 
on the farm they not only enable the farmer to 
secure a good price for much that would be other- 
wise unsalable, but they also return most of the 
fertility in this food back to the soil in the best 
shape yet known for the production of crops. 
This is especially true of the dairy cow. The 
man who sells only dairy products off his farm 
sells far less fertility than does the man who sells 
grain or hay, or even live stock. In fact, the man 
who sells only butter removes an almost in- 
finitesimal quantity of plant food. The production 
of dairy products will not only add to the farm- 
er’s income, but will also build up his soil and en- 
able him to grow better crops with each succeeding 
season. Thousands of farmers in Néw England. 


New York, and Pennsylvania regard the dairy as 
a necessity because it keeps up soil fertility; and 
out in the Northwest they are coming to look at 
it in the same way. It is a much more econom- 
ical way, too, of keeping up the land than is the 
reckless buying of commercial fertilizers such as 
the Southern farmer has been used to indulge in. 
The greatest need of Southern soils is more 
humus, and the cow is pre-eminently the humus- 
making animal. The cottonseed meal, corn stover 
and peavine hay of the South should be fed to 
cattle, and thus returned to the soil. Not only 
would this stop the annual sending away of 
millions of dollars for beef and dairy products, 
but it would also result in greatly increased yields 
of cotton, corn, and other staple crops. 





The Blessing of Fresh Air. 


ERHAPS NO OTHER FALLACY has done 
so much to promote ill-health in the South 
as the foolish notion that there is something 
peculiarly and mysteriously injurious about “night 
air,” as if night air were different from the air- 
which we breathe and which gives us health and 
strength in the day-time. We should have far 
fewer deaths from consumption, far fewer head- 
aches, and a great many more people with rosy 
cheeks and untroubled bodies, if people made it 
a practice to sleep with their windows open as a 
member of our Progressive Farmer staff urges at 
some length on our Home Circle page this week. 

If fresh air cost money, we should have millions 
of poor people complaining that their poverty pre- 
vented them from getting enough fresh air, where- 
as, since it costs nothing, they go to great pains to 
shut out’ as much as possible this great health- 
making gift of God every night that comes. 

Go out of a close, unventilated house early in 
the morning into the fresh, sweet air out of doors 
and note the contrast: can you conceive how it is 
possible for people to deliberately shut themselves 
up one-third of their lives in the bad, unwholesome 
air of the closed room, when the invigorating at- 
mosphere of God’s out-of-doors is free to every 
living being for the mere asking? 

Even in the coldest weather, plenty of cover in 
the sleeping-room with the open windows will 
make one perfectly comfortable, and there are few 
things which will do more to promote health and 
vigor. 


yo: 
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Notes on This Issue. 





1 HIS IS OUR “Dairy Special,” and if it 
helps Southern farmers to realize just a 
little of what they are losing by their neg- 

lect of this great industry, we shall feel amply 

repaid for the labor we have put upon it. We 
believe in dairying as an industry for the South— 
that is, we believe, in the first place, that there 
are needed a good many thousands of commer- 
cial dairies to supply our towns with the milk 
and butter they now get from other sections, 
and we believe, in the second place, that the 
average farmer should produce more milk and 
butter, and milk and butter of better quality, 
than he now does. The average Southern family 
has milk and butter perhaps half the year on an 
average, and then in very limited quantities in 

Many cases. Better cows, better fed and their 

products better cared for—this is the thing we 

wish to emphasize this week. 

In the new interest in the business of dairying, 
however, we hope none of our folks will be caught 
by the promoters who are trying to establish 
creameries in neighborhoods where there are no 
cows. Read that article on page 12 and beware 

As a help to feeding, Mr. French’s article on 
silage is of value to every dairyman and every 
man who keeps any considerable number of cat- 














can be fed in the South at the least possible 
cost; Professor Michels gives some valuable data 
for the man who has milk to sell; and Professor 
Massey talks, as usual, very much to the point on 
page 3. The man who will not give his stock 
proper care and proper feed needs nothing but 
scrubs, because he can only get scrub returns, 
and scrub returns never give much profit. 





Soil Improvement the Great Agricul- 
tural Problem. 





HERE IS NO DENYING the fact that soil 
improvement is the one problem of Amer- 
ican agriculture most urgently demanding 
solution. Although we are exporters of wheat, 
we produce only 14 bushels per acre, while Ger- 
many produces 28 and Great Britain 32 bushels per 
acre. Our greatest crop is corn, but in 1907 the 
whole United States averaged only 25.9 bushels 
per acre, and the States in our territory only about 
15 bushels. We produce about two-thirds of 
the cotton of the world, and yet our average pro- 
duction per acre in 1907 was 178 pounds of lint. 
In 1890 it was 187 pounds, and the largest yield 
during the intervening years was 219 pounds in 
1898. Only three years in the last eighteen have 
we averaged as much as 200 pounds of lint cotton 
per acre. 

Unquestionably we are using better yielding 
varieties of these crops than twenty-five years ago. 
Most certainly we are preparing the soil better for 
these crops and using better methods of cultiva- 
tion. We have also increased enormously the 
amounts of commercial fertilizers used during the 
last twenty years, until last year one single State 
is said to have spent $15,000,000 for commercial 
fertilizers. If these are facts, and we challenge 
contradiction, they show plainly that our soils 
have not increased in fertility, but have actually 
become less fertile than they were twenty-five 
years ago. A little serious reflection will convince 
any careful observer that, if we used the same 
methods to-day as were used twenty-five years ago, 
we would produce less corn, wheat and cotton per 
acre than at that time. That is, our better meth- 
ods of culture and heavier fertilization have 
searcely been sufficient to counterbalance the de- 
creased soil fertility and maintain the old average 
yields of these staple crops. We are not different 
from other nations,—no worse, no better. Man 
has always been a land-robber so long as the land 
could be robbed at a profit. He has been a soil- 
builder only when forced to be such by the neces- 
sity of maintaining his existence. 

We believe it is the universal history of agri- 
culture that all rich virgin soils of high producing 
capacity have been gradually robbed or depleted 
by man until they have ceased to produce suffi- 
cient to satisfactorily support him; and then, and 
cnly then, under the pressure of necessity, has he 
become a soil-improver. 

The degree of soil depletion reached before im- 
provement has been begun has varied under dif- 
ferent conditions, but in few instances has it ever 
been carried to the extreme which has been reach- 
ed in the South. This is probably due, in part at 
least, to the fact that in cotton we have the best 
general field crop known to the farming world for 
poor land—or for rich land either, for that mat- 
ter—and to the further fact that the loss of fer- 
tility has been large ‘through the rapid oxidation 
or decay of all vegetable matter and the excessive 
washing and leaching from the heavy rainfall. 

If with improved varieties and better methods 
of cultivation and the use of an additional $50, 
000,000 worth of commercial fertilizers annually 
we are to-day barely able to obtain the small yield 
of cotton per acre that was produced twenty-five 
years ago, verily, soil improvement is the great 
problem to which we must turn our attention. 

Fortunately, the importance of conserving and 














‘tle of any kind. Mr. Felix Williams, on page 10, 
proves what we said on the first page, that cows 


improving soil fertility is apparently at last beilé 
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appreciated. We believe the trend is upward and Death of Bishop Galloway. 


that larger yields will be made year by year until 
we shall have built up a fertile soil. Only in: this 
way can the lands of the South be made to ade- 
quately support her increasing population. The 
agricultural depression of the last twenty years 
has resulted chiefly from lack of soil fertility. If 
during these years 400 pounds of lint cotton and 
thirty bushels of corn had been the average pro- 
duction per acre, a happy and prosperous rural 
population would have brought business prosperity 
to the whole land. And yet, the yield of our sta- 
ple crops, corn and cotton, which constitute 85 
per cent of all our crops, could easily be doubled 
if the methods of our own best farmers were used 
by all. Indeed, the ease and rapidity with which 
Southern soils increase in fertility under intelli- 
gent and liberal treatment is to-day the one bright 
star of hope in the agricultural outlook of the 
South. 





Editorial Notes. 


\ UR SOUTHERN CITIES have recently been 
ie celebrating Memorial Day, but what has 

been done for the ten thousand country 
purying-grounds we have in the South? Most 
of these are about the most desolate-looking places 
to be found in this country, and their unkempt 
and neglected condition adds new terrors 1o death. 
If a few hardy vines and flowering plants, with 
perhaps some shrubbery and hedge growth, could 
be planted about them, little further attention 
would be required and the graveyards would be- 
come places of beauty and pride instead of ugli- 
ness and neglect as at present. 


One reason for the poor quality of farm-made 
butter is to be found in the careless handling of 
the milk. Milk should be strained, first through 
a wire strainer and then through a cloth, immedi- 
ately after milking. It should then be cooled as 
quickly as practicable, and kept in a place where 
there are no bad odors for it to absorb. Milk has 
no business in the same room with onions, cab- 
bage or turnips. A great many housekeepers let 
their cream get too sour before churning, while 
another common mistake is churning too long. 
The butter should be taken from the milk when in 
a granular state and not churned into a solid lump. 
The most common cause of poor butter, however, 
is probably the failure to work all the milk and 
water out after it is churned. 


& 
No farmer can be too careful in laying off his 


land with regard to drainage. Of course, all land 
will wash easily unless properly supplied with hu- 
Mus or decayed vegetable matter, and as our 
Southern lands are conspicuously lacking in this 
important particular, there is all the more reason 
for closer attention in order to prevent washing. 
A farmer in our office this morning said that a re- 
cent heavy rain caused $1,000 loss each to several 
farmers in his community. Such loss is well worth 
working against. 
sf 
How have you planned your farming this year 
with reference to next year’s crops?, Is your land 
likely to be in shape to make better crops next 
year than this? If you haven’t considered this 
feature of your work, your plans need revision. 


We notice that more farmers have been harrow- 
‘ng their cotton and other crops just before and 
Just after they “come up” than ever before. And 
the harrow is much cheaper than hoe hands. 





A Thought for the Week. 


NAT HEN I BOUGHT my farm I did not know 
Mai what a bargain I had in the bluebirds, 
a bobolinks and thrushes, which are not 
lg in the bill. As little did I guess what 
ae © mornings and sunsets I was buying, what 
tor a of landscape, and what fields and lanes 

ramp.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 








“What's The News?” 




















HE DBATH OF Bishop Charles B. Galloway 
at Jackson, Miss., May 12th, removed one 











Sale of hand-twist tobacco by the growers without 


Very Mild Tariff Revision. 

HE TARIFF DEBATE drags wearily on in 
the Senate, with the evidence growing 
stronger every day that the new measure 
will differ from the old only in unimportant de- 
tails. The Senate, it is clear, will put back the 
duty on lumber, and has already voted a duty of 
25 cents a ton on iron ore and increased the duties 
on several] steel products. Several Western Re- 
publicans, notably Senators Dolliver, Cummins and 
Beveridge, have protested against these duties; but 
enough Democrats have sided with Senator Aldrich 
and his committee to carry them through. The 
last Democratic platform declared for free lumber, 
but the fight for protection for this industry was 
led by Senator Simmons. Senator Paynter, of Ken- 
tucky, introduced an amendment permitting the 


the payment of the present tax of 6 cents a pound. 
This measure, it is claimed, would afford great re- 
lief to the tobacco growers; but there is little like- 
lihood that it will become a law. President Taft’s 
latest statement on the income tax is that he fa- 
vors such a measure only as a last resort for the 
raising of revenue. This means that no income 
tax feature will be added to the new revenue bill. 
& & 


The Porto Rican Muddle. 


Ws PRESIDENT TAFT last week sent a special 
Yd message to Congress recommending the 
amendment of the present law governing 
Porto Rico so that the Executive Council can 
make appropriations for the current expenses of 
government. The Executive Council, it will be 
remembered, is appointed by the President, while 
the House of Delegates is elected by the Porto 
priations, be elective body must vote the ap- 
Ricans. Thut all measures must be approved 
by the Executive Council. Because the Council 
would not approve several of the measures passed 
by the lower house, that body refused to make 
any appropriations for running the governmental 
machinery. President Taft says in his message 
that the Porto Ricans have shown themselves unfit 
for self-government, and have abused the gen- 
erosity of the United States in granting them such 
a large measure of freedom, that “there never 
was a time in the history of the island when the 
average prosperity of the Porto Rican has been 
higher, when his opportunity has been greater, 
when his liberty of thought and action was more 
secure.”? That there is another side to the ques- 
tion, however, is shown in the following statement 
by the Washington Herald: 


“Under the Spanish constitution the people 
elected not only the lower branch of their 
Legislature, but also a majority of the up- 
per, the remainder being appointed from 
among the native population. They also en- 
joyed a representation of sixteen members 
and three senators in the Spanish Cortes. 
Under this regime the Porto Ricans levied 
their own taxes, granted their own franchies 
and concessions, and made their own tariffs. 
Besides, they were Spanish citizens, and en- 
titled to all the privileges and immunities of 
such. The American Constitution virtually 
places the entire control of Porto Rican af- 
fairs in the hands of the Governor and six 
other Americans, who are appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate of the 
United States. These six Americans, together 
with five Porto Ricans, also appointed by the 
President, constitute the Executive Council, 
which is the upper branch of the Legislature. 
The lower branch is composed wholly of na- 
tives, who are unable to pass any legislation 
without the consent of a majority of the 
Executive Council. The island is subject to 
the American tariff, and can make no fiscal 
arrangements for its own advantage. Lastly, 
as is well known, the Porto Ricans are not 
American citizens.” 


This is the basis of Porto Rico’s complaint—that 
the island had much more freedom under Spanish 
than under American rule, and that then they 
were at least Spanish citizens, while now they are 
neither Americans nor foreigners. In any case, 
when we remember the enthusiasm with which the 
people of Porto Rico greeted American rule, the 


Zz 


of the strongest and most attractive person- 
alities in Southern Methodism. Bishop Galloway 
was a fine speaker and a vigorous writer, and had 
been one of the leaders in the prohibition cam- 
paign in the South. He was also a great advo- 
cate of foreign missions, and made two or three 
trips to China, Japan, and Korea. He was Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education of his church, of 
the board of trustees of Vanderbilt University and 
of Millsaps College. He was in his sixtieth year, 
and few men have led a life of greater activity and 


personal usefulness. 
vx straightening out a little. Provision has 
been made for the feeding of the Armenian 
refugees in the Adana district, and it is promised 
that measures will be taken to prevent such mas- 
sacres in the future. The new Sultan has an- 
nounced that it is his purpose ‘“‘not to rule, but to 
serve the people’—a declaration which would 
mean much if he was a man of any force of char- 
acter. As it is, he is likely to be only a figure- 
head. The fate of Abul Hamid is still in doubt. 
Castro, the deposed President of the Venezuela, 
is back in France. He is, indeed, a sorry figure, 
a man who had a chance to do in his country the 
kind of work by which President Diaz of Mexico 
has won enduring fame, but who chose instead to 
use his power only for the most sordid ends, and 
who is now ‘‘a man without a country,” an out- 
cast, distrusted and despised by all. 
In Russia the Duma and the Tsar are again at 
outs, with the prospect of the Tsar’s yielding to 
the demand for more personal liberty and better 
government. 
The strike of the postal employes against the 
French Government seems to have fallen through; 
while in England the present Government seems 
likely to fall through. The measures urged in be- 
half of temperance legislation, and for more lib- 
eral provision for the working classes have 
aroused strong opposition from the vested inter- 
ests, and many believe that the Conservatives will 
come back into power. 


ss 
Other Matters Briefly Mentioned. 


HERE IS QUITE A SENSATION in Natchez, 
is 


ee 
Foreign Affairs of Interest. 
N TURKEY, AFFAIRS seem to be gradually 














Missi ssippi, over the indietment of several 

prominent citizens for miscegenation. 
While the necessity for such a sensation is to be 
greatly regretted, there should be no attempt to 
hush up the matter or to ‘“‘make it light” on the 
offenders. From such disgraceful violation of nat- 
ural law our race problem has largely resulted. 

A monument to the memory of Captain Wirz, 
who had charge of Andersonville prison during 
the war, was unveiled last week. Several speeches 
were made, the tenor of which was that Wirz, in- 
stead of being responsible for the sufferings of 
Federal prisoners, did what he could to avoid it, 
and was the victim of circumstances which he 
could not controlv 

In connection with the U. S. Marine Hospital 
Service the people of the South are called on to 
wage a war of extermination on mosquitoes and 
flies. That these two pests are responsible for 
much sickness and many deaths can no longer be 
questioned, and everyone should take a part in 
this fight for better health. 

The Crop Reporter, issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, estimates the average yield 
of cotton last year at 194.9 pounds per acre. Mis- 
souri leads with 340 pounds, and Mississippi is 
second with 233. South Carolina’s yield was 219 
pounds; North Carolina’s, 211, and Georgia’s 190. 

A St. Paul, Minn., dispatch states that 70 cars 
filled with American farmers and their household 
goods recently passed that point en route to the 
wheat fields of western Canada. These are the 
men who should be coming South, and who would 
be coming if they knew of the advantages offered 
by this section. 

Many people are prophesying that Gover Kiteh- 
in will appoint his campaign manager of last 
year to succeed Judge Connor on the Supreme 
Court bench, but we do not credit the story. Such 
action would form entirely too painful a contrast 
to President Taft’s action in going outside his 
own party and even defying the wishes of his 
party organization in this State, in order that the 
dignity of the bench might be maintained, and 
neither Mr. Manning nor Governor Kitchin could 





present state of affairs is rather discouraging. 





afford to favor it. 
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much more than the breed of cattle. 


Dairy Notes. 














F YOU ARE using feeds which 

4 are likely to give an unpleas- A correspondent writes to know 
ant flavor to the dairy pro- the weight of a gallon of a Our 
ducts the trouble will be lessened by gallon contains 231 cubic inchés and 
feeding these feeds immediately after this quantity of distilled water 
milking. weighs 8.34 pounds: out milk varies | 
* * 8 in composition, hence also varies in 
It will not pay to depend on the weight. On an averaga probably 
pasture to furnish all the rough for-| 8-55 pounds is about the weight of 

age for the dairy herd unless it is a|4 gallon of milk. 

* * 8 


better one than is usually found in 
the South. It will usually pay better 
to help out the pasture with soiling 


crops or silage and a little dry forage. 
s» * 8 


Cleanliness in the dairy has a dol- 
lars and cents value. Many dairymen 
seem to think it costs too much to 
produce clean dairy products, but 
cleanliness pays from the higher 
puality of products put on the mar- 
ket. Good butter is not made from 
filthy milk. 


It is of great practical importance 
that the heifer with her first caiZ be 
milked regularly twice a day right 
up to a short time before the birth 
of the second calf. Not more than 
one month should intervene between 
the end of her first lactation period 
and the birth of the next calf. The 
dairy cow must work pretty close to 
11 months in the year to do her best 
and if the breeding is right this hab- 
it can be more easily fixed by milk- 
ing heifers right up to the birth of 








* * * 
The dairymen who complain that 
the business doesn’t pay are usually 
those who hire others to look after 


way. 





the second calf than in any other|of cotton per acre without the use 


record of all feed. They found that! - 


it cost thirty-five dollars per cow, and 
this can be cut down, for very little 
silage was fed. 

There is no better market for 
dairy products than our Southern 
cities. The twenty-fourth report of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture says that fifty Southern 
cities use annually $22,957,882 
worth of Northern and Western dairy 
products, and we can produce it on 
Our own farms cheaper than they 
can on theirs. 

Butter takes practically nothing 
from the soil, <3 when we feed 
cottonseed meal with our home- 
grown feeds we put back into the 
soil in the manure far more than is 
taken out by hay and corn as feed 
for the cows. 

We have been dairying on our farm 
seven years. We have a very neat 
dairy barn to hold twenty cows, with 
cement floor, stanchions, etc., a silo, 
a dairy house and a herd of pure 
bred cows. We have not invested a 
cent in these improvements except 
what the cows have earned for us. 
Our farm is easily producing one bale 


of any commercial fertilizer except 











World 8 Champion ae, 35. 55 Ibs. Butter in 7d ~ 
Grace Fayne 2nd’s Homestead, Pure Bred Holsteip, . 





—# 
WHEN SHALL THE HEIFER fr 
BRED? 





When the heifer shall freshen with 
her first calf, is a question of con. 
siderable importance. In the Sout 


‘keahty feeding and early breedir: 


have no doubt both operated to ré- 
duce the size of our dairy cattle, but 
early breeding is not an unmixed 
evil, if, indeed, it is an evil at all, 
with dairy cattle. The dairy heifer, 
whether bred early or not, should be 
liberally fed, but if she is not to have 
liberal feeding even then we believe 
in moderately early breeding. Size 














the business for them and who feed 
on cottonseed meal and hulls exclu- 
sively. The man who gives his per- 
sonal atention to the herd, producés 


a variety of feeds on his own farm, |- 


has a silo and fills it; in short, ap- 


COW FEED COSTS $10 LESS A 
YEAR IN THE SOUTH. 





And Yet 50 Southern Cities Buy) We have a natural dairy country, but 
23,000,000 Worth of Northern | we are not natural dairymen. There 
Annually That | | are many things in the cow’s nature 


Dairy Products 


| potash and phosphoric acid, where/is not a necessary quality of the 
|it originally produced not more than] dairy cow, while the milking habit 
| one-half bale with complete fertilizer.|is. During the growing or changing 
| The way to become a successful| period of life desirable changes or 
'dairyman is to grow into dairying.| habits are more easily formed; 
therefore, the dairy cow should be- 
gin to form the habit of giving milk 
11 months in the year by the time 


































Might Be Produced More Cheaply | 


plies business and dairy sense to the South. 


work is making money. 
s *¢ # 


“Tf the cow could only talk she 
would be heard all over the country 
bawling for a better breed of dairy- 
men.’’—Exchange. 


The breed of dairymen counts for 








Department of Agriculture figures 


to feed a dairy cow. The Georgia 
Experiment Station selected four 
herds in different sections of the 
State and had the owners — exact 





Messrs Editors: The United States | 


that it costs forty-five dollars per year | 


| which the dairyman must know that 
| cannot be learned except by observa- 
tion. 

To get a few good cows and a pure 
bred bull is the ideal way to com- 
'mence dairying. Modern barns and 

dairy fixtures will follow in time. 


FELIX WILLIAMS. 


| 





| Carroll Co., Ga. 


she is 2 years old. That is, she 
should be bred at about fifteen 
months of age. 





I read The Progressive Farmer 
first of all papers and look up Prof. 
Massey’s page first of all.—cC. B. P, 


Hertford, N. C. 








Are you willing to wash and dry 
50 to 100 times more tinware sur- 
face than youneedto? If not, why 
not let ‘‘bucket bowl’’ cream sep- 
arators alone and geta Sharples 
Tubular? Is thorou: shly 
washing and carefully Crying 
tinware so easy that you. >. t 
care how much you wu? 
Had you not rather was a 
single piece, that has no more 
surface than the palm of a man’s hand, than to wash 4C to 
60 pieces that, together, have as much surface as a piece of 
carpet two yards long and a yard wide? That’s a pretty 
big contrast for sure. 

But it shows truly the dif- 
ference in the work of wash- 
ing a common disk filled 
“bucket bowl’’ cream sepa- 
rator as compared to washing 
the light, sanitary, wear for- 
ever modern bowl used in 
Sharples Dairy TubularCream 
Separators. L ook et the two 











Washing 42 disks, and other 


bowl parts, from a disk filled 
**hucket bowl’? machine. Other 
**bucket bowls’’ are about as bad. 











dish pars and you'll see the 
ipoint. Other ‘‘bucket bowi” 
eparators are abcut as bad. 
Considering the compli- 
cation and 
weight of 


The disks in the full pan belong 
inside a “‘bucket bowl.” The 
little piece in the other pan is all 
there is inside Sharples Dairy 
Tubular bowls. 


“bucket bowl’ 
cream sepa- 
rators (and all 













| Disks 50 Times More Work 


cream separators except the Tub- 
ular are the ‘“‘bucket bowl” kind) 
don’t you think you'll save a lot of 
work, wear and expense by letting 
the “bucket bowl” sort entirely 
alone and getting a Tubular? 

It is not surprising that Tubular 
sales exceed those of most, if not all, 
“Buck- 
et bowl’’ sales have been so reduced, 
by Tubular popularity, that the 
leading maker of disk machines (the 
“original” disk maker) 

has found it necessary to commence 
suits against a catalog house and others that have been 
making and selling cheap separators with disks like his 
Why? 
grip—taken a back seat—is so out of date that he’s 
scrapping for trade with the catalog house and other 


other separators combined. 


me 


for a number of years. 


cheap concerns. 


The Tubular is made in the world’s greatest cream 
Branch factories 
It is the world’s greatest cream separator. 
It will give you greatest satisfaction — greatest profits — 
Get Catalog No. 


separator factory. 
Germany. 


greatest wear. 


Winnipeg, Canada. 


9: The Sharples Separator Co. 


r RW Toronto, Canada. West Chester, Penna. portland, Ore. 








All there is to the 


Dairy Tubular bowl. 
Washed easily in 
three minutes. A 
few thrusts with the 
brush does it. 


Because he has lost his 


in Canada and 


283 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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L THE SOUTH has splendid | 
Scream markets. Our own dai- 
‘ rymen, however, do not seem 
.. @alize this, for they@permit these 
pRekets to be monopolized largely 
cream producers in other States. 
w.nearly as can be estimated, more 
“an half the cream consumed in this 
tate is imported from other States, 
a portion of it coming from far away 
New York State. 

This situation is unfortunate both 
for the pocketbooks of our dairymen 
and for the people who have to con- 
sume the old stale cream that is many 
gaours in transit before it fl.._y 
‘reaches the borders of our State. 

To show how dairymen may deter- 
mine for themselves in what form 
they can realize most for their milk, 
a simple method of calculation is | 
here presented, in which for purposes 
of illustration, the following prices 
have been adopted: Milk 8 cents per 
quart; 25 per cent cream, one dol- 
lar per gallon; butter, 25 cents per 
pound; cheese 15 cents per pound; 
and ice cream, made from 15 per 
cent cream, one dollar per gallon. 
Using these as average prices for a 
given locality, determine the relative 
returns from one hundred pounds of 
milk containing 4 per cent (4 Ibs.) 
butterfat, (1) when retailed as milk, 
(2) when sold as cream, (3) when 
sold as butter, (4) when sold as 


cheese, and (5) when sold as ice 
cream. 
1. Value of Milk. Since milk 


weighs 2.15 pounds per quart, 100 
pounds of 4 per cent milk are equal 
to 46.5 quarts, which, at 8 cents per 
quart, are worth $3.72. 

2. Value of Cream. One hundred 
pounds of 4 per cent milk will make 
16 pounds of 25 per cent cream and 





since a gallon of 25 per cent cream 


20% Cream must 


ee to Get the Most Out of Your Milk. 


2. Comparative Returns from Milk, Cream, Cheese and Butter at 
Given Prices—Four per cent Milk at 5 Cents a Quart is Equal 
44 Cents a Pound for Butter. 


worth $1.56. Allowing 10 cents as 
the value of the whey from the 100 
pounds of 4 per cent milk, we get a 
total value of $1.66. 

5. Value of Ice Cream. Since a 
gallon of 15 per cent cream weighs 
8.45 pounds, 100 pounds of 4 per 
cent milk will make 3.15 gallons of 


One of The Greatest of 
Creamery Companies On 


15 per cent creasm or, allowing an h 
overrun of 33 1-5 per cent, 4.2 gal-| 
lons of ice cream. At $1.00 per gal- 


lon this is worth $4.20. To this must 
be-added the value of 73 pounds of 
skim-mi** which, at one-half -cent 
per pound, are worth 37 cents, mak- 
ing a total value of $4.57 for the 100 
pounds of milk when made into ice 
cream. 

Summary. The preceding calcu- 
lations show.that 100 pounds of 4 
per cent milk are worth— 

$1.66 when sold as cheese. 
$1.65 when sold as butter. 
$2.33 when sold as cream. 
$3.72 when retailed as milk. 
$4.57 when sold as ice cream. 

It is to be remembered that the 
above figures show the relative gross 
returns at the prices given. The net 
returns will vary greatly, depending 
largely upon the nearness to market 
and the quantity of milk handled; 
also to some extent upon the use to 
which the skim-milk is put. If fed 
to pigs and calves the value of skim- 
milk is less than one-half cent per 
pound; if made into buttermilk or 
cottage cheese its value may range 
from one to two cents per pound. 


Table of Values. 


The following table of values has 
been prepared for handy reference. 
The price of milk is used as a basis, 
and the table shows at what price 
cream and butter must be sold to 
give the same returns as milk 





30% Cream must Butter must 
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Per Cent. of Fat | When Milk sells 
in Milk | at 


sell at 


sell at 


sell at 





de per quart 
6c per quart 


| 
| 
| 


25c per quart 
3lc per quart 
42c per quart 
58¢ per quart 


36c per quart 
43c per quart 
59c per quart 
75c per quart 


50c per pound 
60c per pound 
84c per pound 
$1.06 per pound 





22c per quart 
27c per quart 
37c per quart 
46c per quart 


3le per quart 
38c per quart 
50c per quart 
66c per quart 


44c per pound 
54c per pound 
73c per pound 
93c per pound 





20c per quart 
24c per quart 
32c per quart 
4lc per quart 


28c per quart 
34c per quart 
46c per quart 
59c per quart 


39c per pound 
47c per pound 
65c per pound 
82c per pound 





18c per quart 
2ic per quart 
29c per quart 


3.5 | 8c per quart 
| 10c per quart 
| 5c per quart 

4.0 | 6¢ per quart 

2 | 8c per quart 
| 10¢ per quart 
| 5e per quart 

45 | 6c per quart 

" | 8c per quart 
10c per quart 
5c per quart 

5.0 6e per quart 

baie 8c per quart 

10c per quart 





37c per quart 





25c per quart 
80c per quart 
42c per quart 
538c per quart 





35c per pound 
43c per pound 
59c per pound 
75¢c per pound 























Weighs practically the same as a 
gallon of water (8.35 lbs.), the 16 
Pounds of cream are equal to 1.9 
gallons, which, at $1.00 per gallon, 
are worth $1.90. Allowing one-half 
cent per pound for skim-milk, we 
have 43 cents as the value of the 86 
Pounds of skim-milk, which gives 
a total value of $2.33 for the 100 
Pounds of 4 per cent milk. 

3. Value of Butter. One hundred 
Pounds of 4 per cent milk will yield 
4 2-3 pounds of butter, because where 
up-to-date methods of creaming and 
churning are followed every pound of 
butterfat will make 1 1-6 pounds of 
butter. Four and two-thirds pounds 
butter at 25 cents per pound are 
Worth $1.17. Valueing buttermilk at 
the same price as skim-milk (one- 
half cent per pound) 48 cents hould 
be added t othe $1.17 as the value of 
the skim-milk and buttermilk, mak- 
ing a total value of $1.65 for the 100 
Pounds of 4 per cent milk. 

4. Value of Cheese. Since one 
Pound of butterfat yields approxi- 
Previn 2.6 pounds of cured cheddar 

fese, 100 pounds of 4 per cent 
— will make 10.4 pounds of cheese 
WAich, at 15 cents per pound, are 


In calculating the above values, 
skim-milk and buttermilk have been 
rated at 30 cents per 100 pounds. 
The weight allowed per quart is as 
follows: Milk, 2.15 pounds; 20 per 
cent cream, 2.1 pounds; and 30 per 
cent cream, 2.0 pounds. The cost 
of handling and retailing these pro- 
ducts as well as the cost of making 
the butter, have not been considered. 


From the table it will be seen that 
when 3.5 per cent milk sells at 5 
cents per quart, 20 per cent cream 
must sell at 25 cents per quart, 30 
per cent cream at 36 cents per quart, 
and butter at 50 cents per pound to 
yield equivalent returns. Similarly, 
when 5 per cent milk sells at 5 cents 
per quart, 20 per cent cream must 
sell at 18 cents per quart, 30 per 
cent cream, at 25 cents per quart, 
and butter at 35 cents per pound. 

The table emphasizes the import- 
ance of selling milk on the basis of 
its fat content. JOHN MICHELS. 





Teacher: “If four boys have 20 
peaches and 380 apples, what will 
each boy have?” Bright boy: ‘‘Chol- 





‘rer morbus!’’—Philadelphia Press. | 





The Fairmont Creamery Co. and its President, J. H, 
Rushton, were pioneers and have ever been leaders in the 
butter-producing development of the Great West, and they 
are leaders today in the ever increasing expansion of farm 
separation and the centralized gathering of cream, with its 


upbuilding of dairying where conducted honestly and wisely. 





OMAHA, NEB., April 23, 1909. 
With nearly thirty years of creamery and dairy experience we 
have been familiar with the cream separator from practically the be- 
ginning of its use in the western states. 


Our first experience was with the Power or Factory machines in 
our whole-milk stations, but since 1900 our experience has been with 
the Hand separator on the farm. 


We look upon the Hand separator as the greatest invention of 
the age affecting the farmer and in promoting the dairy industry. It 
has enabled the farmer to save the great losses in butter-fat he was 
before sustaining; saved him over four cents a pound in the handling 


of it left him the finest of skimmilk, and opened to him not only one 
but many markets. 


During all these years we have had occasion to examine separa- 
tors from a mechanical standpoint and keepin touch with their work. 
We have had occasion to know how they stood the wear and tear of 
actual use, as well as to know the efficiency of their skimming, and 
we have met the practical conditions of factory use on the one hand 
and farm use on the other. 


The DeLaval Separator has always been the leader and never a 
follower in this great economical development. It was so with Fac- 
tory machines and it has been sowith Farm machines. ‘The De Laval 
has always been well and honestly made and its merits well and hon- 
estly presented, and it has proved equal to every condition and re- 
quirement of separator use. 


Our only present interest in separators lies in the importance to 
the creamery concern of its patrons buying a machine that will ac- 
complish its work effectively and prove durable, and hence give last- 
ing satisfaction, while capable of producing a heavy cream and of 
being easily and thoroughly cleaned and kept sanitary. 


Ample capacity is also important in a separator, and a few dollars 
difference in first cost is a small consideration. The best of separa- 
tors are now reasonable in price and are pretty certain to prove much 
the best and cheapest investment in the long run. 


This is unquestionably the net result of separator experience 
generally and new buyers may wisely profit by it. 


THE FAIRMONT CREAMERY CO. 
J. H. RusHTON, President. 





Is the Fairmont Creamery Co.’s thirty years experience 
worth anything to YOU in the purchase of a cream 
separator? It would be strange reasoning to conclude 


otherwise. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


General Offices: 


42 E. Mavison Street 
CHICAGO 


173177 Wiuttam Streestr 
MONTREAL 


1 6 oe core Or 165 BROADWAY web yg cera 
Drumm & Sacramento Ste. 107 Finer Street 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK. PORTLAND, ORE@ 
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Beware of Creamery Promoters. 





HERE IS BEYOND doubt a 
revival of interest in dairying 
throughout the South. Dur- 
ing the past two or three years the 
industry has made more substantial 
progress than ever before in our his- 
tory. There are many evidences of 
this, one of which in particular mer- 
its more than passing notice. We re- 
fer to the fact that we have progress- 
ed sufficient to attract the attention 
of the promoters of co-operative 
creamery building. 


These vultures, by courtesy called 
promoters, have swooped down in 
Georgia and succeeded in organizing 
six or eight companies and building 
as many plants. These plants each 
cost the stockholders around $5,000, 
but good authorities state that equal- 
ly good plants may be built and 
equipped for a little over one-half 
that sum, 


Presumably, co-operative cream- 
eries are usually organized for the 
purpose of manufacturing dairy pro- 
ducts, but not so with these which 
have been organized in Georgia and 
which we expect there will be an at- 
tempt to organize elsewhere through- 
out the South. These have been or- 
ganized solely for he profit which 
the promoters and ‘builders were able 
to get out of them. 


There could possibly have been no 
other purpose. The cows do not ex- 
ist in those sections, hence the milk 
can not be obtained. The organizers 
of these creameries knew this as well 
to start with as the men who have 
been swindled out of their money 
know it now. 


Some of those who knew better, 
but stood by and failed to raise their 
voices against this swindle, are now 
advising that since the creameries 
have been built and paid for, the 
farmers in these communities ought 
to get together and support them. 
We believe this is the worst sort of 
advice, for it means still greater 
financial loss. These creameries can 
not be profitably run unless they can 
secure a certain minimum quantity 
of milk. A $5,000 plant should re- 
ceive the milk of 600 good cows. No- 
where near this number of even or- 
dinary cows exist within a working 
distance of any of these creameries. 
It takes four or five years to breed 
them and it would take longer to 
buy them, if it did not bankrupt 
those who attempted it before they 
found them. 


We understand one of the six 
creameries built in Georgia is run- 
ning and claims to be making ex- 
penses. We are reliably informed 
that this creamery is paying its pat- 
rons several cents per pound less for 
butter fat than it gets for butter. If 
sufficient milk is received and the 
creamery is run properly, the patrons 
should receive as much per pound 
for butter fat as the butter is sold 
for, the over-run paying the operat- 
ing expenses. So, even this cream- 
ery is being run by the patrons’ pay- 
ing the losses resulting from an in- 
sufficient supply of milk. 

Looking at the question from a 
plain business standpoint, the sooner 
these creameries are closed and the 
plants disposed of at the best price 
they will bring, the less will the 
stockholders lose. The fact that 
there are not enough cows at the 
start will prevent an effort being 
made to obtain more. Cows will not 
be bought to go into a losing 
venture. The co-operative cream- 
ery must come after, not before, 
the. cows. In other words, the 
creamery must follow the farm 
dairy, not precede it. We are 
not ready‘for co-operative cream- 





more cows. It takes time to get 
cows, and we must follow farm dai- 
rying with what we have while we 
are getting together enough cows to 
justify the building of co-operative 
creameries. 

If any section into which The 
Progressive Farmer goes is  visit- 
ed by one of these creamery pro- 
moters, we ask our readers to notify 
this office and to have nothing to do 
with the proposition unless there are 
at least 500 cows the milk of which 
their owners will obligate themselves 
to deliver fifty-two weeks in the year. 








Sunnyside Berkshires. 

We have for sale two boars eight months 
old, ready for service. They are grandsons of 
Lord Premier 50001, and of Premier Longfel- 
low—the two greatest boars of the Berkshire 
breed, and the best blood in America. . They 
are first class individuals and fit to head any 
herd. Also 15 pigs of the very best breeding. 
Prices reasonable for such stock. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 


Southdown Sheep 


ESSEX PIGS, ANGUS CATTLE. 


A nice lot of Lambs and Pigs for shipment in 
May, June and July. One extra nice 2%-year- 
old Bull; one registered 6-year-old Cow. Prices 
reasonable, quality considered. 


L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


For Sale 


Pedigreed Jersey Cattle. Address 


Occoneechee Farm, 
Durham, N. C. 























Duroc Jersey Pigs 


Of all ages, ready to ship. Will quote special 
low price for 30days. Bred Gilts and Service 
Boars a specialty. Pedigree furnished with 
each head sold. Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn. 


E.S.WRIGHT'S Pgland Chinas 


at-home steck for sale. wy to see me, or 
write your wants. . S. WRIGHT, 
Sykes, Tenn. 


Foxes, Dogs, Eggs. 


I can furnish this season 400 Red and Gray 
Fox Cubs at $4.00 each; best of Fox- hound 
Pups $7.50 to $10.00 each. 

S. C. B. Leghorn Eggs $1.00 per 30; 15 Barred 
Rock Eggs $1.00; 12 ge Duck Eggs $1.00. 

10 broke Ag * houn 

J. OSTODOHILL, Shelbyville. Ky. 


Found at Last, #20 S:é2's¢ss 


Fex Cubs at $4.00 

9 each. and a lot of 

Walker and other breeds of as fine Fox, Cat, 
Deer and Ceon Dogs as live, and my prices are 
right. Write me for list. E. F. WHMOTH, Shelbyville, Ky. 


The 0. C. Safety Pregnator and Reliable Pregnator 


Patent applied for 


For Rarren Maresand Cows. 20 yrs. experience 
in the breeding business. and with ail kinds of 
Pregnators. Before you buy a pregnator write 
for my free book, “Years of Successful Breed- 
ing.” Full of valuable information on Preg- 
nators, Care and Management of Stallions. 
Brood Mares and‘Co!ts, Barren Mares, Abor- 
tions, ete. Your choice of pregnatnrs%. Ad- 
dress O. CRITTENDEN, Inventor, Ashland, O. 


DR. L. J. HERRING 


GRADUATE 


Veterinary Surgeon and Dentist 


FROM KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
Annex of Freeman & Sorrell’s Stables, 
Entrance 120 E. Morgan _ Set 
ton Streets, LEIGH, N. C. 

Will answer calls day or dean 





























Sasi GasolineEng¢ines 


ARE THE BEST 


* why? Because of the outside igniter, 

modern open eooling system, straight. 

line valve motion and ball-bearing gov- 
ernor. san oO} 
eration 


becau: 
of experience in balling the best, 
Seven sizes: 134 to 16 H.P. 


reasons why 
4 gines are the Best. 
Agents everywhere sell them. 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY ST PAUL. MINN 
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“BREEDERS' | 
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herd. Ifyou are interested write. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Buy from those who give their sole: attention to the production of the greatest Berkshire type 


Do 





Our herd comprises the most splendid lines of breeding and individual 
buy, or experience develop in American and English bred Berkshires. nimi 
“LORD PREMIER OF THE BLUE RIDGE,”’ 103555, 


the greatest liv ing boar. heads our 


The Blue Ridge Rerkshire Farma. Asheville, N. 








Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hegs 








Eminent X, at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 


BILTMORE 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF 
NEW SELECTION OF 


Jersey Bulls and Heifer Calves and Bred 
Heifers 
Now ready for distributia. 
REASONABLE PRICE». 
Z£GGS FOR HATCHING. 

Now is the time to send in your Egg orders. 
Send in your order now; have them shipped 
when you want them. Don’t be late! Our 
1909 Mating List is yours for the asking. 

Address 


BILTMORE FARMS 
BILTMORE, N. C 


Nothing Better in This World 


IN HOG FLESH 


than my Duroc-Jersey pigs, from registered 
stock. Remember I guarantee to please or 
take pig back, retura express said. No pig under 
nine weeks old shipped. Try this breed of 
hogs for comparison. Price one, $7.50, for two, 
$15.00, for three, $21.00; registered $1.00 extra. 


W. A. THIGPEN, Edgecombe Co., Conetoe, N. C. 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 
of the very best breeding. Raised in the mts. 
of Western N. C.. where they are always per- 
fectly heaithy. I am offering for sale choice 
individuals of both sexes ranging in age from 
lambs to year olds. I also have some extra 
good two year old registered Southdown rams 
and a few purebred Southdown ram lambs If 
you are looking for good — buy from me, 
and I guarantee to please 
EUGENE TRANSON, Alleghany € Co., Stratford, N. C. 


For Sale 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 
ee ei ee ee 


The South’s Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Headed by Tennessee Colonel 20665, winner of 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. Some extra 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 
S. H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke County, Tenn. 


ROSE DALE HERD OF 















































Aberdeen-Angus 


We have a few young Bulls and Heifers to 
offer, and more coming every aay Write us 
tor bosklet and prices. Addre 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
Jeffersonton, Va. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred — Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey - Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black; e& Dogs :: 3: = 
or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 


Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 








Charles A.Stickiney Companyg 





LE Egg | Bpwene L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N.C. 





Registered Duroc Jerseys. 
No bewver stock to be had than mine. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. I always ship with privi- 
ilegt of return. R. W. WATSON, 
Petersburg, Va. 











Selwyn Farm sgughtzes 


Headed by the $1,100.00 Son of Premier Long- 
fellow 68600, LEE’S PREMIER 8D 112768, the 
SHORTEST NOSED AND BEST HEADED BOAR in 
America, 

We are now booking orders for his pigs of 
both sexes, which are marked just like him: 
or will sell you magnificently bred sows safe 
with pig by him 

Our herd -contains sons and daughters of 
the peerless Longfellow 68600, Berryman _~ 

72946 (litter mate to Masterpiece 77000); 
mier Longfellow’s Rival 101678; Dee a of 
Oakdale 93955. 

Sows bred to Lee’s Premier 83d 112763, and 
spring pigs of both sexes by Kenilworth Long- 
fellow 104156; Duke of Oakdale 93955; Berryton 
pr 72946, ‘and Premier Longfellow’ 8 Rival 

Registered Jerseys for sale at all times. 
Write for descriptive booklet and prices. 

EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ANGORA GOATS 


We are offering for a very short time a 
few choice Angora Does in lots of THR:E 
or more for ($6.40) six dollars and forty 
cents each. We will also trade some 
very fine ANGORA BUCKS for Cow- 
peas. Kindly let us hear from you, Far- 
mers and Stockmen, in either cash or 
trade. This is the opportunity of your 
life time to get unusually fine Goats 
for almost nothing. 


We Can Furnish You With Anything in the ANGORA GOAT LINE 
At Lower Prices Than Any Other 
Breeder In the World. :: :: =: 


DIAMOND “Vv” RANCH, 
Stokes, P. 0., Va, Rock Castle, Va. (C. & O. R’Y.) 


DUROC SWINE FOR SALE 


The most prolific hogs on earth. Out 
herd averaged over I1 pigs to the litter last 
year. We have the largest and most fash- 
ionably bred herd in the East. Pigs 8to 
24 weeks old, sows in pig and herd boars 
for sale, of different blood lines. Send 
for literature. The prices are right and 
we guarantee satistaction. We sold Mr. 
W. A Thigpen, Conetoe, N. C. his fine 
herd. LESLIE D. KLINE. 


Shenandoah Valley Stock farm, Vaucluse, Va 











Tamworth Pigs, 
Young Jersey Bulls, 
One Dutch Belted Bull, 


FOR SALE. Address 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


DURHAM. N. C. 


ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’! B. Woods, Charlottesville. Virsinis 


25 Grade Southdown Ewes 


FOR SALE. 
Also 10 Buck Lambs. G.:T. TYSON, 
Route 1, Greenville, N. © 


Pigs and Lambs for Sale. 


Berkshire Pigs and Shropshire Lambs. 4! 
from Registered stock. $5each. Address 


Oak Ridge Stock Farm, Chapel Hill, W. ©. 
a pet 


~ BARGAIN 
Aberdeen Angus Bull, ** Marlboro's Jester.” 
21-2 years old—fine beast, and best str 
— boar pigs. All fine pedigrees, 
. H. NEWTON, Bennettsvill@ B. © __ 
REGISTERED POLAND CMBNA BOAR FOR SALE 
To avoid inbreedfMig. Extra fine. 
R. V. VENTERS. - - Richlands, N.G 
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THE MARKETS | our k. F.D. GOLUMN aia 
«RALEIGH COTTON. 2 aie Z OND x4 
Raleigh, N.C. May 15,190, LET US ORGANIZE. ee ZR ee 
ie Oe sccseas. - ON | Boke Sagkeedione WeOik. Seoul a 





RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


ted by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
a Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


Bright 
Wrappers Fillers 
_|12 @1 | 7 @9 
| 14 @23 9 @i1 
123 @50 |11 @13 











Cutters Smokers 

















==]8 #8 1283 
«Lie 9 

ee ee 13 @30 | 9 @10 
Sun-cured Dark-fired 

5 @7 

7 @9 

9 @i2 








NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


Norfolk, Va., May 15. 1909. 
The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 
lots) and represent prices obtained on actual 
sales: 





CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 
Charleston, S. C., May 15, 1909. 


D, S. C. R. Sides, packed ......-- 10% 
D. . Bellies, packed .... ...... 11 
Ct MEE wcducudenecesocucauscass 84 


Butter—Creamery................. 30 
Hams— Choice, as to size and 





REED sooeckeunewactencecnccacus 15% 
Lard—Pure—Tierces 11% 
Pearl meal .-...-------- $1.7 
Meal. Common 1.75 
a 90 to 1.00 
Grain—Corn. white -.....-........ 92 

APNs SIRO ono 6 cen cose cece. cese 
Oats—Clipped white.............-. 68 
Ce ee 66 
Feed—Cracked corn ,per bushel --. 85 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds -.-.--. 1.60 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds ..-.. 1.50 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds -.-..-- 1.20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds. --..-.-- 1.60 
Hulls. per 100 pounds --....-.... 50 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel.. 50 


Cotton Ties—Pieced ............-- 70 














FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 

rmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less tha’ $1 




















For Sale.—300 bushels Peas. Apply W 
Kemp, Byron, Ga. sax Be 





Potato slips for sale at $1 
Deal, Maiden, N. C sidecneliceiaialiaas 





Eggs.—s. C. W. Leghorn $1 5 
» C. W. Li per 15 from now 
on. Turfflin Farms, Salisbury, N. C. 





For Sale—i50 bushels finest mixed Field 


Peas, $1.40 f. 0. b. R : 
ply House. Se See 








pat 1D eoiee colonies of fine, gentle Italian 
; ¢ es to s ; 3 
son, Catawba, SC select from. H.C. Simp 





Sweet Potato Plants: N 
e tc S: Nancy Hall and Nor- 
pay ame $1.50 per 1,000. Barred Rock Eggs 
rls. G. L. Robertson, Rowland, N. C. 





Altamont Range—Purebred 
Cattle, Angora goats a gts ee 
a nd Berk ' 
A.M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. oe 

ai Rta Mi ia oc 
Nice Cowpeas for 5 th ng 

» C sf Sale at the followi 

will § 35258 $1.25; Blacks $1.35; Whigpoon 
No per bushel. E. P. Carter, Fairfield, 





Magnificent Comb EC ATER 3 
“ J ination Farm, three hun- 
teling, timber nci® DarEaIn. "My reason for 
. : > siness con 
F, . Wilson, Chase City vamen my time. 
re alae Bia ; : 








We desire 
“ar to contract for fall delivery, peas, 
Trish cain Apoler Oats, Cane seed, sweet and 
Ew id crop seed potatoes. Write us. 


ones Nursery Co., Woodlawn, Va. 


Tm ; ss 
urvine ene Large Yorkshire sows in farrow, 
oughbred _ and pigs, and Essex pigs. Thor- 

very and Ree goats. One each right hand 
tanooga Disc pic Island, and Reversible Chat- 
Feed Cutter, WS McCormic Binder, Large 


Baines About Some Work Which 
Needs to Be Done Right Now. 


To the Rural Letter Carriers of North 
Carolina: 


You are doubtless aware that our 
next two holidays (May 30th and 
July 4th) fall on Sunday. Now, in 
such cases, the Department allows us 
to observe the following Monday. 
(See Section 36, Instructions to Post- 
masters and Carriers.) 

I, therefore, suggest that county 
meetings be held on Monday, May 
31st, and I trust that special effort 
will be made to get every carrier pos- 
sible to join us by then. We hope 
that those recently appointed organ- 
izers, in unorganized territory, will 
get ‘‘a move on” and _ Obring their 
counties ‘‘in line’’ so they can be rep- 
resented at the State meeting, which 
will be held in Charlotte, July 5th 
and 6th. Program and speakers will 
be announced later. We trust this 
will be a .great meeting and that 
much good may be done. We have 
a “mutual benefit plan’? that we hope 
to get before the county associations 
for discussion at their May meeting. 
By offering financial relief to a dis- 
tressed brother we would not only be 
carrying out our first declaration. of 
principles, but would be putting into 
actual practice that fraternal spirit 
which we claim, but heretofore could 
not fully demonstrate. 

Other States are getting up some- 
thing similar, and we do not wish 
to be left behind, but feel that our 
State should take her place in the 
front and help lead the procession. 
Brethren, write me freely on this or 
any other subject, and offer any sug- 
gestions you think good. 

Cc. H. BAINES, President. 





Editor Poe’s Appointments. 


Editor Clarence H. Poe, of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, who last week de- 
livered the commencement addresses 
at Buie’s Creek Academy and Salem- 
burg High School, will deliver the 
literary address at the commence- 
ment at Oak Ridge Institute, Thurs- 
day, May 20th, and at Lenoir Col- 
lege, Hickory, N. C., Tuesday, May 
25th. 


ROOFINGS 


“ACME” 
Double Flint-Coated Roofing 


(Sanded both sides) 
1 ply at $1.95; 2 ply at $2.25; 3 ply at $2.70 
per square. 


“ELECTROID” 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth Finish) 
1 ply at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20; 3 ply at $2.60 
per square. 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Gravel Surface 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only; very heavy, at $2.90 
per square. 


The above are the highest grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. 

The prices named include sufficient Large- 
Headed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 
roll, to properly lay the same. 

We Prepay Freigkt te your Railroad Station 

We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, but the above are the 
best and most economic 


al. 
Samples and Catalog “F’’ mailed free for the 
asking. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company, 


“CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 
Get our Prices Cement Lime. Plaster. &c., &¢ 














All first sc 
cleaned Cla class condition. Re- 
~ ay, Black, Whi y 
IEC ms an ’ ppoorwill pe “ap. 
E Coulter, Connelly Springs, — - 


Six pure bred Shepherd pups for sale $2.60 
each. Address Thurman Davis, Pink Hill, N. 
c., R. F. D. No. 1. 








season. 





least cost. 
struction, no “freak features,’’ or liability 
to break-downs and repairs. That is why 
through all the South the MUNGER is 
known as 


The Perfect System 


” What the 


Munger System 


Means 


The ‘“‘“MUNGER SYSTEM”’ means the 
saving to the ginner of every golden moment 
during the 90 days of the cotton ginning 


It means the greatest turnout at 
It means heavy, durable con- 


Among growers the MUNGER 
has earned the reputation of giving 
better sample and more profit; of fre- 
quently improving sample suff- 
ciently to cover cost of ginning. 

Think how this prestige draws 

trade ! 

MUNGER System Gin Out- 
fits give choice of Munger, 
Pratt, Winship, Smith and 
Eagle Gins. Full line of 
Engines, Boilers and cotton 
working machinery. 


Plans and estimates free. 





Catalogue on application. 
CONTINENTAL CIN COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. Dalias, Texas 
Bir h Ala. Mi his, Tenn. 
Charlotte, N.C. Bridgewater, Mass. 
(Fer export) 


(Address sales office nearest you.) 








This is the Oaks Side 


FrPARMERS! WHY NOT USE THE BEST? 





Dresser, Lister and Cultiva- 
tor. 1t is a two-horse 
machine and one 
of the most valua- 
ble labor-savers ev- 
er offered the farm- 
er. It can be used 
for listing rows as 
well as cultivating 
and side dressing. 
Write for full de- 
scription and other 
valuable informa- 
tion. 


Price Complete $60. 


The Oaks Mfg. Co. 


New Bern, N. C, 

















QUIT KEROSEN 


HAVE CITY LIGHTS very, mann 

moderate circum- 
stances can and 
should have them. 
A light in every room in the house—and 
barn too—if you want them. Throw away 
smoky oil lamps—they are a nuisance 
and dangerous besides. 


ACETYLENE ‘s,NOT dangerous, gives 


a brighter and softer light, 
and is so cheap it will surprise you. I 
want to tell every dissatisfied man and 
woman how to have these lights. Infor- 
mation is free. 
Here is what is said about my machines: 
“*Morehead City, N. C., April 2, 1909. 
“Dear Sir: The two Davis Acetylene 
machines purchased from you some years 
ago are now, and have been continuously, 
giving entire satisfaction. I can cheer- 
fully recommend them to anyone. 
“Yours truly, 
“CHAS. S. WALLACE, 
“Wholesale Water Products.” 


Try Acetylene, the bright light. Write 
for particulars. 
F. J. WEATHERSBEE, 
Agent and Contractor, 


New Bern, N C. 























PUPS FOR SALE. 


Fox and coon hound pups, $10.00 per pair. 
For delivery first of June. Write atonce, L. 
H. MCADAMS, R. F. D. 2, Mebane, N. C, 


Special Rates to Charlotte Via 
Seaboard. 


The Seaboard will sell tickets to Charlotte 
account 20th of May celebration at three cts, 
(3c) per mile plus twenty-five cents (25) for 
the round trip. 

For military and brass bands in uniform, 
twenty-five or more on one ticket, traveling 
together in each direction, a rate of one cent 
per mile, distance traveled, will apply. 

Tickets will be sold May 17th, 18th 19th, and 
for train scheduled to arrive in Charlotte by 
lp. m., May 20th, final return limit tickets 
will be good returning leave Charlotte up to 
including, but not later than mid-night, of 
May 22d. 

Following round trip (individual) rates 
will apply from principal points: 


Raleigh ---....- 
Henderson ... 
OSTO0G '-2 7.5.0.5. 
Wake Forest - 
/ ee 

Southern Pines ..........-.......... 34 


Special train will be run from Rutherford- 
ton and Hamlet and extra coaches and pull- 
mans will be placed on regular trains where 
necessary to handle crowds. 

Cc. H. GATTIS, 
District Passenger Agent, 
: Raleigh, N. C. 









Farms For Sale. 


Located everywhere, You deal with owner 
Large list free. Write 


T. M. BOAZ, 





Box 82. Calhoun, Ga. 
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I7 Per Cent of Eggs Lost by Careless 
Handling. 





As Soon As Breeding Season is Over, Separate Hens from Cocks-- 
Then Market All Eggs as Rapidly as Possible, and You Will Save 


This 17 per cent Loss. 


The total cost to the egg trade 
caused by needless deterioration runs 
into large figures. The causes of the 
losses and their estimated proportion 


to the total crop value are summed 
up as follows: Dirty eggs, 2 per 
cent; breakage, 2 per cent; chick de- 
velopment or heated eggs, 5 per cent; 
shrunken or held eggs, 5 per cent; 
rotten eggs, 2.5 per cent; moldy or 
bad flavor, 0.5 per cent; total, 17 
per cent. 

The loss from chick development 
or heated eggs is probably greater 
than from any other source, and is 
especially heavy during the summer 
in the South and West, where it 
amounts to 25 or 30 per cent of the 
eggs produced during the heated 
season. The responsibility for heat- 
ed eggs is almost wholly with the 
farmer, although the rural buyer and 
the freight handler are in nowise in- 
nocent. 

“To save the millions of dollars 
which are carried down our severs 





in the shape of bad eggs,’’ says M. 
M. Hastings in a circular issued by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
“‘we must have, first, a campaign of 
education among egg producers that 
will show every farmer’s wife that 
when eggs are allowed to remain in 
damp nests, under broody hens, or 
in hot kitchens there is a loss in 
quality which means loss in actual 
money to herself and to her neigh- 
bors; and secondly, a system of buy- 
ing eggs that will as nearly as possi- 
ble recompense every producer who 
sells eggs exactly in accordance with 
what those eggs are worth. Above 
all else, the infallible rule concern- 
ing the marketing of eggs is for the 
farmer to sell his eggs as soon as 
possible after they are laid.” 

Now, or as soon as the breeding 
season is over, separate the cocks 
from the hens. Then gather the 
eggs as they are laid and keep them 
in the coolest place available until 
you take them to market, which 
should be as early as possible. 








Poultry Questions Answered by Uncle Jo. 





To Promote Early Moulting—Chickenpox, Canker, Sorehead, 
and Roup—The Very Fat Hen Cannot Lay. 


-=7| N ALABAMA READER writes 
MA this department to know some- 

thing about moulting. She 
has separated her females from the 
males, and expects to keep them 
apart until July, then mate up again 
and hatch chicks for her next year’s 
breeding stock. Her idea is to hasten 
the moult and have the hens in good 
trim by September. The natural 
moulting season is from June until 
September or October, depending on 
the locality. The warmer the cli- 
mate, the sooner they moult. Birds 
in the North rarely get completely 
over the moult before October. 

While it is hard to go “agin” na- 
ture, yet the moulting season can be 
shortened, the usual time being three 
months. This can be reduced con- 
siderably by either of the two meth- 
ods that follow: 

1. Pen all birds to be moulted in 
a good-sized yard with shade. For 
ten days feed only one small feed a 
day, just enough to keep birds alive; 
in fact, starve them. Then, at the 
end of the ten days, feed heavily 
three times a day on rich nutritious 
food, preferably ground grains to 
which has been added linseed or cot- 
tonseed meal. After a few days’ 
feeding thus the chickens will have 
lost nearly all their old feathers and 
new oneg will appear. 

2. Proceed as above and at the 
end of the tenth day catch each 
chicken and pull ripe feathers. Re- 
peat the process daily until all the 
old feathers are removed. Yes, it’s 
rather hard on the chicken, but you 
can moult a bird in six weeks by this 
process. While undergoing this 
strenuous treatment birds should be 
well housed and watered. I have my 
doubts about fall-hatched chicks 
making good breeding stock. True, 
they are healthy and vigorous, but 
never so large as spring-hatched. 

ses 


Mrs. G. W. P., of South Carolina, 
writes to know what to do for her 
partridge-sized chicks. They have 
knots on, their heads, and yellow 


The hens also have the same throat 
affection, 

The sores on the chicks’ heads is 
what is commonly known as chicken- 
pox, very frequent among growing 
stock, but seldom seen on adult birds. 
The trouble is not serious, rarely 
proving fatal. Anoint the head a 
time or two with carbolated vaseline 
and the lumps will disappear. If 
obstinate, try lard and carbolic acid. 
The throat affection is more seri- 
ous and often proves fatal. It is 
canker. Dissolve a piece of blue- 
stone the size of a sugarpea in an 
ounce of water. Irritate the sores 
till they bleed with a toothpick or 
small piece of wood, then touch the 
sores with the bluestone solution. 
Repeat until well. Another treat- 
ment is to put a small portion of sul- 
phur into a quill and blow it down 
the throat. Two or three applica- 
tions may be necessary. 

Chickenpox and canker usually 
come from cold. A lot of birds 
housed in a small coop or henhouse 
get overheated during the nights and 
coming out in the crisp morning air 
become chilled and the seeds of dis- 
ease are sown. It’s poor, poor policy 
to crowd growing or old stock. 

s 2 8 


Mr. C. S., of North Carolina asks 
if there is any cure for limberneck 
and sorehead, and the cause. If tak- 
en in time both diseases can be cur- 
ed. One does its work in 24 hours, 
the other taking weeks. Limberneck 
is caused by chickens eating decay- 
ing animal matter. A drop of tur- 
pentine on a bread pill the size of a 
pea will relieve, the second one will 
cure, but it must be applied at once, 
as the trouble kills quickly. 

Sorehead usually comes from neg- 
lected cold. I have found nothing 
better than anointing the head with 
kerosene oil mixed with axle grease, 
or sulphur and axle grease, and giv- 
ing internally a few drops of kero- 
sene followed by a broken dose of 
quinine, The thing to do with sore- 
head is to stop it when it first shows 


chickens’ nostrils when breathing, 
get your squirt can and go to work. 
ss @& 


Another North Carolina subscrib- 


ae 
— 





Where to Buy 





Poultry and Eggs. 











When he pens them up they stop 
dying; when he turns them out they 
are dead in a month. He does not 
say so, but I suspect his chicks are 
fat, getting more to eat than is good 
for them or him. Chickens in this 
condition cannot lay, or. if they do, 
but very few eggs. If you are feed- 
ing your chickens and they are too 
fat, cut out all feed for a week at 
least, keep the stable and crib doors 
shut, and make them ‘‘hump”’ for 
each morsel they get, and they will 
soon be showing you their apprecia- 
tion of your kindness by shelling out 
the eggs. 





Some idea of the growth of the 
poultry industry is shown in the case 
of the State of Kansas, where ex- 
clusive poultry poultry farms are 
practically unknown, yet the value of 
poultry and eggs sold has increased 
over a million dollars each year for 
the past five years.—U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 








15 Cents a Rod | 











For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16¢ for 
. 26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 22 1-2¢ 
-for 34-inch; 2%e for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 





























Catalog free. Write forit today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. 
84 MUNCIE, IND. 





















































ORNAMENTAL WIRE AND STEEL FENCE 


e combinin 
> and art. 





strength By o ¢ 

or lawns, | Lin = 
churches,cemeteries tity 
Send for FREE try 
CATALOG. Address HUT i} 
THE WARD FENCE CO., LUU0 Ih 
Box e56Decatur,Ind u 
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Personally Conducted 


TOUR —_—_- 


“Around the Continent” 


Over the Rocky Mountains to the Pa- 
cific, the Alaska-Yukon Exposition, 
Los Angeles During the Elks’ Nation- 
al Convention and Through the Yel- 
lowstone National Park—Via the 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 


in charge of 


Mr. C. H. GATTIS, District Passenger 
Agent, Raleigh, N. C., and Chaper- 
oned by MRS. C. H. GATTIS over the 
entire trip. 


Leaves July 3rd, returns August 6th. cir- 
cling the United States in a solid Pullman 
train composed of the highest grade and mod- 
ern design of sleeping compartment observa- 
tion cars and Puliman dining cars. 

The most inexpensive trip ever operated 
from the Southeast, through Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham, Memphis, stopping at Kansas City. 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake, Los 
Angeles, Santa Barbara, Monterey, Santa 
Cruz, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Taco- 
ma, Spokane, through Yellowstone National 
Park, St. Paul, Chicago, returning home 
through Cincinnati and C. & O. through Rich- 
mond. 

Trip cost will include railroad and Pullman 
fares, hotels, dining car meals, stage ride of 
five (5) and half (+2) days through the Yellow- 
stone National Park, transfers, side trips. 
carriage and automobile rides at stop-over 
points and all actual expenses necessary. 

Side trips will be arranged at all stop-over 
points to places of interest, all details being 
arranged in advance and looked after enroute. 

Write at once to the undersigned for cost of 
trip, schedule and itinerary. if maps, time- 
tables and booklets of the lines over which 
the party will travel, are desired, send 30 cts 


in stamps. 
Cc. H. GATTIS, 
District Passenger Agent, 
Raleigh, N. C. 








Season. Eggs from my first prize winning 
R. C. Rhode Island Reds, $1.25 per 15; pen No. 
2, 75c per 15. Stock for sale. Catalog free. 


Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N.C. 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds—Pure Bred 
Atter May the first I will sell Evgs from my 
best matings at $2.00 for 15, and from select 
utility matings at $1.00 for 15. Utility fowls 





er is having trouble with his fowls. |* 





Prices Redaced One Half Remainder of 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 


S. C. White and Brown Leg. 
horns. White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Blac} 
Minorcas, Light Brahma, 
~— ©. i —— 
sarge Pekin Duck E 

$1.25 for 13. Pi 
+ Send for folder ; it’s free, 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. ©, 


HATCHING EGGS AT ONE-THIRD OFF 
AFTER APRIL 26TH. 


Our White Wyandotte yards are headed by 
King Cotton, a magnificent bird, blocky and 
snow-white, and his mate, Snowflake, a good 
match for the King, but half pound lighter, 
Eggs $1.50 for 15, less one-third. 

King Brownie and his son, Premier Brownie, 
rule the Brown Leghorn yards. The King cap- 
tured a first prize as Cockerel, and last Jan- 
uary another first at Charlotte. Eggs $1.25 for 
15, less one-third. 

Our 8. C. Rhode Island Reds are the best 
layers we have ever heard of. Can’t spare 
many of their eggs, and can’t take less than 
$1.50 for 15 eggs. 

Tomato and Sweet Potato Plants now ready, 


The Wakefield Farms, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Valley Poultry Farm 


Has a grand lot of breeding birds, 
and will fill your orders with fertile 
eggs at the following prices: 

158. C. W. or Brown Leghorn Eggs 
90c.; 30 eggs $1.50; 15 R. C. Brown or 
~ __ 8. C. Buff Leghorn Eggs $1; 30 eggs 
$1.75 15 R. or S.C. Black Minorcas or Anconas, 
$1.25; 30 eggs $2; 15 Buff Orpingtons, R. I. Reds, 
White Buff, S. Lace or Partridge Wyandottes, 
$1.15; 30 eggs $2: 15 Barred P. Rock $1; 30 eggs 
$1.80, or $5 per 100. Order from this ad. and 
get my handsome catalogue of 25 varieties 
free. Light and Dark Brahmas, 15 eggs $1.2. 
Some stock for sale. Ten good Duroc service 
Boars and a lot of pigs eligible to registration. 


Cc. L. SHENK, Luray, Va. 


OC KERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS !!! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 








Page 








Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what you want and send a red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, - - Haley, Tenn. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From Hawkins’ Barred Rock, White and Buff 
Rocks, Partridge White, Buff and Silver 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, Black Langshans, 
Light Brahmas, Black Minorcas, White and 
Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1 for 15, $2 for 30, % 
for 50, $6 for 100. Will exchange Eggs for Field 
Peas. A hatch of two-thirds guaranteed or 
order duplicated at half price. 

OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, Ruffin, N. C. 


HATCHING EGGS from our— 

Superb White Wyandottes. 7c. each; 
Lordly Black Langshans, 10c, each; 
Aristocratic W. Holland Turkeys, 20c. each. 

Lullahouse Poultry Farm, 
Aberdeen. N. C. 


GEER’S EGGS HATCH 


Best Barred Rocks, S. C. R. I. Reds and Brown 

Leghorn eggs $1.50 for 15; $2.50 for 30 eggs. Cir- 

cular free. Address H. B. GEER, 
NASHVILLE, Tenn. 














18 Popular Varieties Purebred Poultry. 


Eggs $1.00 per sittir z. ~ Catalogue free. 
J. T. YODER, Hickory, N. CG. 
Route No. 1. 
“ ” H 
1 00 of my “Snow-Flake” Strain 
of S.C. White Leghorn Breeding Hens 
for sale at $1.00 each. EGGS $1.00 per 16. The 
world’s greatest laying strain. 4 
‘C. L. HIGBEE, Greensboro, N. C. 








During balance of the hatching season, this 
year, fifteen eggs of any of my varieties, for 
only One Dollar. Sinclair’s Silver Spangled Ham- 
burgs: Haughty Houdans; Beautiful Barred 
Rocks and Buff Orpingtons; Light Brahmas 
and Black Minorcas. L. C. Sinclair, High Point, N. ©. 


Are You Interested 


in raising poultry, live 
stock, produce, fruit, hon- 3 
ey, or other farm products? 

















If so, send ten cents fora Months 

3-months’ trial subscrip- Trial 

tion to the “RURAL FARMER.” { cybscription 
10 cents 














It Tells YouL“=— 


all about farm cultivation, orcharding, © 
stock and poultry breeding. How to market 
crops successfully, informs you how, to shi 
ack, crate, billand get returns. Rl you 
ARMER” columns are rich in things 
should know. Three Months for 10 cents jo, 
Published weekly—50 cents per year; 3 OB. 
for $1.00, or $1.00 per year for club of 3 pet 


**RURAL FARMER,” < 











patches, or scabs inside the throat. 





itself. ‘When you see bubbles on 


forsale. jj, W. FRIDDLE, Stokesdale, N. C. 


448. 3rd Street, « 




















Philadelphia, Pa. { 
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FRUIT, TRUCK, 


VEGETABLES. 








A Robeson County Truck Farm. 





Great Possibilities and Profits i 
Still Room for Improveme 
ad 
Messrs. Editors: That which im- 
pressed me most in a recent trip to 
Robeson County, was the magnitude 
of the truck farming. It was my 
privilege, in company with my host, 
Mr. D. B. Humphrey, to visit the 
farm of Mr. W. 8S. Cobb, of Lumber 
Bridge. I found the farm to be 
peautiful indeed for situation. The 
location, equipment and everything 
connected with it are nearly ideal. 
The residence is just in the right 
place on a good road, surrounded by 
proad acres of fertile land—the fin- 
est building that the writer remem- 
bers to have seen upon any farm. 
We found the force engaged in ma- 
nuring and preparing the land for a 
patch of cantaloupes, and sowing 
nitrate of soda upon the oats. Mr. 
Cobb kindly showed us around the 
farm and courteously and patiently 
answered my many questions. I 
asked how much he would plant of 
each crop, amount of fertilizer used, 
probable yield, price, etc.; and give 
your readers the following summary: 
Irish potatoes, 110 acres in rows 
5 feet apart, to be planted in cotton 
between the rows. after the potatoes 
have been started. Fertilizers per 
acre, 800 pounds guano 8—5—7; 
yield and price, under fair conditions 
3,500 barrels at $3.50 per barrel. 
Cantaloupes, 150 acres; 800 
pounds guano, 8—-5—-7; 150 crates 
per acre at $2.00 per crate. 
Watermelons,50 acres; 600 pounds 
guano, 8—5——-7; crop expectations, 
40 car loads, $250.00 each. 
English peas, 30 acres; 600 pounds 
guano, 8—-3—-4; 2,000 baskets, $2 








each, 

Snap beans, 25 acres; 600 pounds 
guano, 8—5—7; 2,000 baskets, 
$1.50 each. 


Early corn, 20 acres; 600 pounds 
guano, 8—3—4; 1,000 crates, $2.00 


each. 

Cucumbers, 5 acres; 600 pounds 
guano, 8—5—7; 1,000 baskets, $1 
each. 

Cotton, 150 acres; 600 pounds 


suano, 8—3—-4, besides 150 pounds 
nitrate of soda per acre; 150 bales. 
Oats, 40 acres; 400 pounds guano, 
8—38—4, nitrate of soda, 100 pounds 
per acre; 2,000 bushels. 
In adition to this he hopes to raise 
1,000 bushels of corn with 50 tons 
of corn stover, and also 100 tons of 
hay (peavine, I think) on the melon 
land. 
Mr. Cobb works fifteen regular 
hands, but in the harvest time em- 
Ploys anywhere from 50 to 150. To 
Bive you an idea of the activities of 
their farm, I was told that in the 
time of the melon harvest, from 
two to six carloads of cantaloupes 
_ 4nd from four to eight carloads of 
watermelons were shipped daily. 
We found that the farmers bedded 
their land for corn and planted be- 
tween the beds, the alleged reason 
for Planting so low being that the 
Corn would stand the dry weather 
better, 
Will not corn planted upon a level, 
well-prepared seed bed stand dry 
bs ng aS well as if planted low 
eee fround was bedded with a 
ae Pa Plow for cotton and then 
Pes oe were thrown together 
‘Ae middie for the seed bed. 

If it Would not be presumptuous to 


hake Suggestions to the banner cot- 
‘N county, 


Mnce method. 


We prepar 
by thoroighiy prepare the land 


n the Trucking Industry, Yet 
nt Along Some Lines. 


izing with two-horse plows and disc 
harrows. We then run off the rows, 
preferably with a single shovel, scat- 
tering in this furrow the manure 
and fertilizer. We then reverse and 
set an eight-disc harrow so as to 
make a slight ridge. After fasten- 
ing the cotton planter to the center 
ot the harrow frame, we are ready 
for business. One man drives the 
harrow centrally over and along the 
running-off furrow, while another 
holds the planter. This method 
saves much labor, and leaves the 
land in fine condition. 

The writer did not meet with a 
single two-horse cultivator, though 
the land, where the stumps are re- 
moved, seems admirably adapted for 
their use. One gentleman stoutly in- 
sisted that Robeson County grass 
could only be kept down with the 
sweep. When the two-horse culti- 
vator is installed in our county, the 
sweep makes an excellent subtitute 
for a farm bell. J. R. NEWLIN. 
Alamance Co., N. C. . 





Spraying Tomatoes. 


I have a knapsack sprayer and 
wish to try spraying for the first 
time on my tomatoes and canta- 
loupes. Some say spray every 
ten days with Bordeaux mixture 
and others say for second appli- 
cation use weak copper sulphate 
solution, but caution against 
spraying with poisons while the 
plants are in blossom. Is it 
right to put on enough of the 
mixture to keep the leaves liter- 
ally covered? me 1G. 


(Answer by Prof. Massey.) 


Spraying of any plants is intended 
to prevent rather than cure diseases. 
Hence the spraying of tomatoes with 
Bordeaux mixture should begin in 
the seed bed and then after set in 
the field about every ten days till the 
fruit is half grown. I do not think 
that it is necessary to use poisons 
of any sort of tomatoes. We spray the 
tomatoes to prevent the leaf blight 
and rot, and for this the Bordeaux 
is sufficient, though it will have no 
effect on the true Southern blight 
or bacterial wilt, and no spraying of 
anything will affect this, as it is 
caused by soil infection. Do not use 
plain copper sulphate, as it is hard 
to make it weak enough not to do 
harm. If the spraying is done before 
there are signs of disease, two or 
three sprayings will usually be 
enough, and it is not necessary ‘to 
keep all the leaves covered all the 
time. 





You must look into people, as 
well as look at them.—Lord Ches- 
terfield. 





PLANT POTATOES. 


It is hard to think of a really good 
reason for a Southern farmer’s failing | 
to raise sweet potatoes enough to | 
do him. The crop is so easily grown, | 
suits such a wide variety of soils, 
will with even fair treatment make 
such large yields, is so valuable for 
stock feeding and so good on the ta- 
ble, that no man can afford to neg- 
lect it. Good sweet potatoes have been 
selling lately for $1 a bushel. Now, 
it is easy to grow 100 to 200 bush- 
els per acre, and that beats all-cotton 
a mile. 

This spring there have been thou- 
sands of bushels of Irish potatoes 
imported to this country. These po- 
tatoes have paid a heavy tariff and 
been shipped from Europe. We ex- 
port practically all other farm 
products of our latitude, and 
yet the average value of an acre of 
potatoes is greater than that of any 
other staple crop. Don’t fail to se- 
lect a piece of your best land and 
plant in it late potatoes in addition 
to the early crop. If you have no 
early crop, make the late patch that 
much larger. 





How to Have a Second Crop of 
Strawberries. 


Messrs. Editors: A friend of mine 
raises a. second crop of strawberries 
every season. They come in Septem- 
ber and bring fancy prices. He mul- 
ches with straw and after picking his 
first crop he mows the bells, cutting 
off closely all weeis, leaves, 
ete. When dry he fires it and burns 
eff the bed aud mulches moderately 
again with straw to protect the plants 
‘from sun, hold moisture and keep 
down weeds. The strawberries come 
on quickly and make a good second 
crop. If very dry, irrigate or water 
the beds. A little nitrate of soda 
might help start them quickly. 


ALTON M. WORDEN. 
Coffee Co., Tenn. 


grass, 





How to Get Rid of Potato Bugs. 


Please give me the best way for 
getting rid of bugs on Irish, potatoes. 
Cc. M. FE 

Union Co;, N.C: 


itorial Answer.—The best way 


t rid of bugs on Irish potatoes 
i keep the vines covered with 
son ort of arsenical poison. Prob- 
ably e best is Paris green. Dis- 
solve the poison in water at the rate 


of one pound to forty gallons and 
spray the potato vines whenever the 
bugs begin to appear. If you have 
no sprayer, you can mix the Paris 
green with twenty-five times its bulk 
of lime and dust it over the vines 
when the dew is on them. As soon 
as the bugs begin to come back or 
the poison seems to be all off the 
vines repeat. 











PLANTS FOR SALE 


CABBAGE: Fine, large, and stocky piants 
of Wakefield, Succession, Large Flat 
Dutch varieties. 

COLLARDS: North Carolina Short Stem. 

POTATO SLIPS: Norton Yam. 

Price, $1.50 per 1000. Write for special 
prices on large lots. 

Also thoroughbred S. C. Rhode Is- 
land Red Eggs at $1.50 per 15. 

HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM, 

G. L. B. PENNY, Prop.. 
R. 1, Raleigh, N. C. 








Fruit Trees 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PRICES RIGHT. CATALOGUE FREE. 


ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Fla. 


MILLIONS 


of people depend on Baltimore for their sup- 
ply of Fruits and Vegetables, which makes it 
a good markst. If you want a good house to 
look after your interest, write to 


Hewitt & Company, 


Fruit and Produce Commission Merchants, 
10 E. Camden St., Baltimore, Md. 


Sweet Potato Slips 


It matters not where you live You 
can raise Sweet Potatoes from my 
famous slips. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


PECAN 


TREES, sencur tow Prices. 
BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 


FARM USES 


of CARBOLINEUM are completely explained in 
BULLETIN 26 


covering Kinds and Habits of Lice—The care 

of Silos, Preservative Treatment of shingles 

and Fence Posts, and the Care of Fruit and 

Shade Trees. Mailed free upon request. 

End sed bv U. S. Department of Avriculture. 

CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
357 WEST BROA WAY, NEW YORK. 

















Vineless Sweet Potatoes 

The best grown are the Yellow Vineless. I 
have them, and after May ist will have for 
sale Slips from this variety ; $1.50 per 1,000. Have 
reduced the price of R. I. Red Eggs to $1. per 
15. A strong chick from nearly every egg; try 
them and be convinced. Oak Hill Poultry 
Farm, Wyatt, N.C. 


HAVE YOU A CANNERY ? 


If not, get the best when you buy. 
There is money in canning for the mar- 
ket. By canning your using fruits and 
vegetables by the best method known 
and keep their natural flavors (use 
glass ortin) Made especially for fam- 
ily use, though the capacity is 760 
caps of berries per 10 hours. Boiler 
carries 15 cans or jars, and consists of 
steam light cap, wire woven trays, 
lightning can capper, fire pot, solder- 





ing coppers, 15 cans, and book of in- 


structions. Fits any stove. Return 
flue. Boils the water with little f.el, 
Serviceable all the year round cann ng, 
cooking, washing and scouring. ‘at. 
Jan. 09. Price $9.50 complete, ex) ‘ess 
prepaid when cash accompanies o. der. 
Ten days trial allowed. Guaram eed 
for 5 years. A manager wanted for 
each county. 


HOME CANNERY CO., - - - Hickory, N. C. 











THE RANEY CANNERS 





ex periment, 


Are famous throughout the Country. 


Fifteen years experience has made them perfect. 
but buy THE CANNER WiTH THE REPUTATION 


Don’t 








We supply everything you need in the business - - - 
THE RANEY CANNER COMPANY, Chapel Hill, 


Let us send you our catalog. 
nf 














I would describe an Ala- 


breaking and pulver- 





The handsomest, cheapest and most convenient line in America, 
Canners with a capacity—not little stove outfits. Thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers are now enthusiastic walking advertisements for us. If you 
intend buying a Home or Market Canner, our free booklet explains 


CANNING MACHINES 


Vrite today for FREE 
‘instrated Literature to 

















“SAVE THE WASTE AND TURN ITINTOWEA 
by using MODERN HOME CANNER METHODS. 
Sizes to Factory Plants. Cans, Labels and complete 


PADERN CANNER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn., Dept. I. “Uses tim or glass cans.” 
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A Money-Maker for Tobacco Farmers 


Cox Handy Tobacco Trucks Save Mr. Laughinghouse $500 a Year 
in Labor and $500 in Better Quality of Tobacce Handled 














Every tobacco farmer 
inthe Carolinas and 
Virginia ought to make 
haste to get a Cox Handy 
Tobacco Truck—the big- 
gest money making and 
money-saving invention 
of this generation forour | 
tobacco farmers. Write 
now and get price lists § 
and information so as to 
have it saving money § 
for you in handling your 
1909 crop. 


You Can’t Afford to Handle Another Crop in the Old Wasteful Way 














Listen to what one of the largest and most successful Tobacco growersintheSouth § 

has to say, and look next week for the opinion of Mr. O. L. Joyner, one of the biggest 

T a E 4 © m E farmers and warehouse men in North Carolina. Here is the opinion of Mr. J. J, } 
Laughinghouse: 


“Greenville, N. C., March 20th, 1909. 
“Mr. A. G. Cox, Winterville, N. C. 


7 . “Dear Sir;—I am using over fifty of your tobacco trucks, and when I compare the 

and rea er HH Va or all is er expense of handling a crop with your trucks, and the former method I must say 

¥ your invention is worth many thousands of dollars every year to our tobacco grow- 

ers. I am sure that my fifty trucks save me annually $500 in labor on the old meth- 

od, and at least $500 additional in preventing the breaking and bruising of leaves, 

The A. G. Cox Mfg Co.’s trucks are put together with good bolts and will last ten 

years if kept well greased while using, and sheltered when not in use. Every tobac- 

co grower should have enough of them on hand not to have to unload his truck, but 

let the tobacco be put upon the stick from the truck. Great loss is incurred by 

FEED YOUR CROP AT THE RIGHT TIME TO emptying trucks upon the ground. Enough tobacco will be broken to pay for a 

truck in a week'stime. The invention of your truck has beema great benefaction 
to the tobacco grower. With pest wishes, I am sincerely yours, 


MAKE FRUIT AND INCREASE YOUR YIELDS J. J. LAUGHINGHOUSE. 


Send postal today and get circulars and price lists. You can’t afford to handle an- 


° « other crop without the “Handy Tobacco Truck” and you may not get it unless you 
The cut shows the Spreader with Cultivator Attachment WRITE AT ONCE. 2500 Trucks were unable to supply the demand last year. 


i : . ° Write today t ° ° 
ready to cultivate the crop nicely and at the same time give sea a ee ee 











it a side dressing of guano, without the loss of any time or 
labor. 


For applying guano in the spring before planting the F. Oo oO Ss GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES | 
sented 


: e Portable ‘‘Ready for M ting” Statl 
Cultivator Attachment is removed and two strong Plow Feet Heaivomesen dlc: 


‘ é a DO YOU WANT THE BEST? Don’t buy another make because the other man & 
are provided with each machine. Attach these Plow Feet to hisiis as good as the FOOS. There is Nathin7 R tt-~ than the Best. 


the side bars of Spreader and you have the best Double Foot WHY EXPERIMEN 
; The FOOS Has Stood the Tas, 
Spreader and Lister on the market. Write for catalogue 
: ; ss J y We ; \ ; 21. This shows how 
This machine is just the thing for intelligent, wide-awake + ghee seigeee ae ae! SANZ the FO0S is made an 


. i, == = “% why it will run. 
farmers and you should send in your order at once. It means ‘a : : ys has 21 years <2 Se 


rience behind it. 








more money from your crops. has the famous 


Spark, All valves 
at | a ge 
e e e e , i . i) beet - ‘ 
Price Complete, Freight Prepaid to Your Station, el ss oe ee 
i i it is running. It 


| fee 1 ata a , ATE" yj, balanced on the ¢ : 
] sib i i . i ter. It is a thorough 
e e i Hi alg iy a . .. ly reliable power. ~ 
- ; : THATS WHY BUY A 7 
FOoos. 


STOCKDELL'- MYERS HARDWARE COMPANY, 


THE COLE MFG. CO.. snteakeg ETERSDURGS REINA | 
Sethe ses eel he Schofield Engines 


(ow. a p Sila oN aaa ASE EE Peco Cece ee Ne 9] CEES Ace 

io 4 5 Modern and up-to-date in every paf- 
ms ; ticular. From 12 to 150 horse power. J} 
ATTENTION FA RMERS! This is the Oaks Fertilizer Distributer : ; 2 y W. and 
and Cultivator, It is a one-horse ma- ie . : a +g . mg _ og — rs’ 
chine and without a doubt the best of its kind on the market. ‘ : ‘s J} sechinss, nd ao Fi itt ere 
It distributes fertilizer either behind or at one side. Write e" a “a i Saw and Cane Mills: $ xn cleat 
for full description and other information. (=, Se i We solicit your correspondence. ; 























ait ms : 


Built byeJ.S. — S Sons Go™a gon 





fas 6B A Fe G A | We have at Winston-Salem 
N. C., a 10x12 Ajax Centet | 
——————_ Crank Detached Engine, new 

~ Raving been used. We 
sell it at a bargain to save shipping it to Columbia. If interested drop us 4 card. 
GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, COLUMBIA, South Carclina. 








THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMEF 
Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. 


THE OAKS MANUFACTURING CO., New Bern, N. C. 

















